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T= attention of Instructors in the Classics is invited to the New Inductive 
Texts by Prof. Wm. R. Harper, of Yale, and his assistants, of which there 
are now ready— 


|. An Inductive Latin Method. 


By ProressoR HaRPER and Isaac B. BorGess, A.M., of the Public Latin 
School, Boston, Mass. 3823 pages. Cloth. 


ll. An Inductive Greek Method. 


By ProrgessoR HaRPER and Pror. WM. E. WATERS, Ph.D. 355 pages. 
oth. 





| 678 and 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NEW CLASSICAL TEXT-BOOKS. | 


These books embody strikingly new methods for beginners in 


the study of Latin and Greek, and are meeting with very great 
favor. 





“*T am satisfied,” says Professor Lincoln, of Brown University, “ yours is the only practical 
method of learning a language thoroughly; the only one for mastering the language for use, 
whether literary or scientific. I have been trying for several years past to get my pupils to 
read and study their Latin in this way. If teachers would only patiently use your method trom 
the very start and persistently keep it up. if only for your twenty Cesar chapters, [ venture to | 
say that their pupils would find but little difficulty after that in reading Ossar anywhere. 

" they would read Cesar, or be well on the way to reading without stopping 





*,* Price for introduction, $1.00 each. Special rate for exchange for books of like grade. Sample pages by mail on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & COMPANY, 


Then, too, 
to translate.” 
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series hoice volumes for su mentary reading, 

and edited with careful reference to their helpfulness im Seac- 


cation of the Young. 


The following Volumes in the Library now Ready: 


“STORIES OF CHILD LIFE.” 
By ANNA B. BADLAM, of the Rite Training School Boston. 





149 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, | 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Book I. At Home. 24 cts. Book III. In the Country, 36 cts. 
Book Il. At Play. 3@cts. BookIV. At School, 42 cts, 
Also will be ready for early publication several other volumes. 
Copies of either of the above will be maiied to any teacher for 
examination on receipt of price. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 





“The Fresh, Vigorous, Bracing Flavor of the United States.” 





From J. M. GREENWOOD, Supt. of Schools, Kansas City, Missouri. 


‘‘ Harper's Fifth Reader, so different from the typical Fifth of our boyhood days, is a delightful volume. 
bracing flavor of the United States about it. It is living literature, rather than an echo from the tomb. 


the moderns are better.” 


It has the fresh, vigorous 
While the ancients are good, 





From J. A. WADHAMS, Asst. County Supt., Chicago, Ill. 


‘“‘T am heartily in accord with our American institutions and hail with gladness any school reader written by American authors. 


This is especially true if its main teaching 


patriotism, a love of country, and respect for the ‘Stars and Stripes.’ Harper’s Fifth 


Reader does this better than any other school reader I have ever seen.” 





From THE HARTFORD (CONN. COURANT, Oct. 14, (889. 


“Harper’s Fifth Reader is in quality a notable advance in school books of this sort. It is truly a book of good literature, excellently 
well selected from noted American authors, living and dead, a capital collection of prose and verse, which serve the double purpose of 
giving students good reading exercises, and also a general knowledge of American literature.’ 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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sees it. And is glad of a chance to play it. 
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game in America. Greatness has been thrust 
upon it, but its merit will certainly stand the 
pressure. You will want it for Christmus and 
will find it a cheap investment at One Dollar 
because of the pleasure which it brings to the 
whole family. Eckha is a game of pure skill, 
simple, scientific, fascinating. Arranged fortwo 
or four players. 

We have many other good things in store for 
the seeker after educational games and helpful 
home amusements. When you write for it, 
mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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HE school-room is a battle ground for the 
teacher; if he comes off victorious it is only 
because he acts, lives, moves, breathes in the spirit 
of the Great Teacher. We counsel him to turn 
daily to that magnificent character to find the 
model on which to form his own. “If you love 


‘them that love you, what reward have ye?” Day 


after day the unpunctuul, the untidy, the careless, 
the repulsive, the untruthful, the disobedient, will 
enter and claim attention. Shali they have it? 
Human nature says, ‘‘ No;” the purified and sancti- 
fied nature says, ‘‘ Yes. I will send the rain of my 
affection alike on the just and the unjust.” 

It is only a great-minded teacher that can employ 
alarge benevolence in the school-room. It is not 
now a question of government, it is a question of 
reflecting the divine pattern that we would urge 
upon the teacher. The ideal of greatness and good- 
ness raust be carried down from generation to gen- 
eration, Some of the race must stand on higher 
levels than others, must exemplify a nobler charac- 
ter, a willingness to help those that are in need, that 
are ignorant and depraved; and this lot is cast 
upon the teacher. Primarily, his function is to 
instruct in the elements of knowledge, but he can- 
not do that unless he stands before his pupils as 
one who says to them morally as well as intellectu- 
ally, “‘ Come up higher.” 

In one of the churches of this city there is a 
memorial window ; it represents the mother carry- 
ing her child, enfeebled by hunger and thirst. While 
in this feeble and depressed condition, the fountain 
of water is seen; the mother lifts up the child and 
Points to it: ‘*See there the water, have courage; 
itis near.” The child raises its head, and is filled 
With hope and animation. 


27} used for high and noble ends. ; 
268| dialogue has for years been popular, more +o in the 





This is a picture of the teacher’s work. Thou- 
sands would degrade it by simply hearing lessons; 
but the masters in all ages have protested against 
this. The teacher must be one whose sole thought 
and effort is to raise men and women to higher 
levels of thought and action. Has he taught the 
multiplication table? Has he done no more? Has 
he not impressed at the same time the dignity of 
labor, the rewards of application, the pleasure of 
enlightenment? These are but a few of the lessons 
that flow down, as it were, from the teacher's life 
into the pupil’s, life. 

But all this demands that the teacher put aside 
all littleness, the regard that comes because of a fine 
countenance, or better apparel, or of quick or ready 
learning of lessons. He must occupy a high 
ground—those that need him must feel that he is 
for them. He is there for the needy, the backward, 
the dull, the listless, the unearnest. By looking at 
these daily with eyes of affection, coming to them 


-| daily with hands of help, he carries forward a work 


that reflects back its influence upon himself. He 
wins in the battle if he fights with the sword of the 
spirit of love. 





WE went away the other night from Denman 

Thompson’s ‘‘ Old Homestead,” thinking why 
spectacular plays could not be made a force in 
school work; for instance, “plays” of various 
scenes of the Revolutionary war, where Washing- 
ton is made to walk and talk; where Franklin, 
Putnam, Aaron Burr, Arnold, Greene, and many 


26g] Other actors are maije to pags before the audience 


in their appropriate dress; where the truthful 
pictures of these stirring times are reproduced; in 
fact, where the history of the past is brought 
before the eyes and ears of the audience. The 
theatre has always played a very important 
part in the education of the world. It is admitted 
that it has frequently been used for unworthy pur- 
poses, but this is no reason why it may not be 
In school work the 


generation past than at present, but the time will 
come when this force in education will be used in all 
of our schools. A series of historical reproductions 
in all respects truthful, and li e-like, using the very 
words of the actors, and causing scenes and inci- 
dents of the past to pass in successimn before 
the sight, and within the ability of high school 
pupils to use, would, we believe, do a great deal of 
good. In using such plays we should be adopting 
an old Greek force, which for several hundred years 
was used under the direction, and by the authority 
of the state, for the purpose of educating, as well as 
amusing the people. 





HE increase of private schools, as is now the 
case, when free public schools abound, is a 
problem that is well worth considering. Why 
should there be a private school under such circum- 
stances? Or perhaps the best inquiry would be, In 
what does the private school differ from the public 
school? If the matter is closely looked into, it will 
be found that the essential difference is that in the 
latter the influence of the individual pupil and 
parent count for something. There are other points, 
such as smallness of classes, attention to behavior 
and dress, but the essential feature of difference is 
that the parent can object to a study or recitation, 
and the pupil can obtain attention and assistance 
that would be impossible in a public school. 

This was illustrated in one of the daily papers a 
few days since, in the answer one gentleman gave 
to another when the question was asked: 

“Why do you send toa private school and pay 
taxes to support the public schools too?” 

“I do it so my boy can get an answer to a ques- 
tion; if he does not understand a thing at the 
school, he can ask for an explanation, and he will be 


answered. Besides, if I think the teacher's plans 
are not good, I tell him so. Now, when he went to 
the public school, he was treated with cold con- 
tempt,” 

The courses of study do not essentially vary. The 
modes of teaching are substantia ly the same, but 
the treatment of the pupils is not the same. The 
pupil of the private school is not allowed to go away 
dissatisfied. He has far more liberty of action; 
much depends on the personal element in the 
teacher. 

The weak point in the private school is that the 
teacher is temvted tc yield too much to the wishes 
of the pupils; but if this is done the school suffers a 
loss of pupils, so that the teacher is obliged to find 
the just medium. In the private school there must 
be sttention to the individual. If the personal 
element is wanting, the school becomes unattrac 
tive, or the pupils drop out of sight. 

The weak point in the public school is its whole- 
saleness; pupils are marshaled and taught in pla- 
toons, sometimes in regiments. Against this, human 
nature rebels; it is impossible to found young 
persons educationally, if they are taken in masses. 
Impressions may b: made on large numbers by 
orators, but in education there must be more than 
impressions; the impression must be developed 
something after the nature of the photograph, with 
infinite pains, The public school teacher is obliged, 
too, to follow a fixed course of procedure; and then, 
too, the memories of his pupils are examined to find 
whether he has labored faithfully or not. It will be 
found that the best public schools follow the plan 
of management of the best private schools. 

The private schools claim that they can arouse a 
spirit that the public school cannot. A school like 
Paillips Academy, for example, brings together a 
class of young men susceptible of being aroused to 
high pitches of enthusiasm, and impresses them 
lastingly. The story of one such is told in Tom 
Brown. 

It is common for each of these schools to under- 
rate each other; the whole value of each depends on 
the teacher. The teacher makes the school, whether 
public or private. 





‘THERE has been a great deal of discussion during 

the past two years concerning the ‘ whole 
boy,” and it has been charged that only a part of 
the child’s nature has been trained, the other part 
having b2en neglected. Two points have been 
made—the first, that book-learning is not eiucation, 
and the second that a child is made up of three 
parts—mind, soul or moral powers, and body; also 
that the training of each of these equally import- 
ant parts, has not been attended to. In other 
words, the harmonious development of the child 
has not been regarded. It is our belief that all one- 
sided culture is iojurious. Unless the body is 
strong enough to bear the work of the mind, how is 
the mind to make itself felt? And then suppose the 
body and mind are strong, but the moral powers 
are weak,‘what sort of a man wil] the boy become? 
Any fair-minded thinker must conclude that it is 
useless to send any less than the whole boy to 
school. Partly educated men and women are the 
curse of the world. They look upon things through 
imperfect glasses, and cannot, therefore, see things 
in their true light. All distorted images are mis- 
leading. Education must beequable. Nothing less 
is valuable. 

The inference from the above is plain; viz., 
that the child must have ali the means of training 
within our power to give it, This we owe. Itisa 
debt demanding payment, or an adequate penalty. 
it is on this account we urge the adoption of 
manual training in all schools. It is just aud rigbt, 
a duty to our children. We put the demand on 
high ground, for it is of right there, if anywhere. 
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WHAT DO WE MEAN BY EDUCATION? 


There have been many ideas as to what education is. 
Some have claimed that it can do everything, or that 
training does all that can be done for a human being ; 
others have as stoutly declared that it can do nothing, 
that nature does all. The truth lies between these two 
extremes ; yet it is the opinion of both Lessing and Rade- 
stock that all that it is possible for education to do is 
only to develop and unfold what is in the child, in 
potentiality, at the start. Rousseau evidently had this 
opinion when he said that ‘‘ education is nothing more 
than a bundle of habits.” According to this idea, the 
child is born with certain pre-determined and fixed 
forces, yet undeveloped, but so strongly and firmly 
in the nature as to be impossible of change, and that all 
we can do is to build upon these foundations, and form 
habits in accordance with these ante-natal forces. 

Now it is certain that many inborn tendencies can be 
destroyed, and that others can be substituted in their 
places. While education cannot do everything, it can 
do a great deal. The distinguished philosopher Kant 
held this opinion, for he said that ‘to develop in the 
individual all the perfection of which he is capable is the 
great object of education.” The words italicized mean 
a great deal. Just how much a child is capable of is a 
hard question to determine ; in fact, it cannot be deter- 
mined until after trial. Kant also expressed a similar 
thought when he wrote that “‘ the processes of education 
consist in answering the questions, ‘ What can I know?’ 
What ought I te do?’ ‘What may I hope?’” How 
much a child can know, and can do, can be determined 
only after thorough trial. The work of the skilful 
teacher is to determine just how far a child can be 
expected to do his work well, and then get him to work 
up to this point ; in other words, to get out of a pupil all 
the mental, moral, and physical results possible. But 
he will study the child so carefully that he will not 
expect him to do more than he isable to do. How many 
have made great mistakes, and so done great injury ! 
Some children can never attain great eminence in math- 
ematics or the languages; they may become distin- 
guished scientists, but never lnguists or mathemati- 
cians. It is evidently wrong to require such students to 
study what they have no adaptation for, on the theory 
that the points of weakness are the ones that need the 
most training. Many teachers have here committed 
great blunders, and done incalculable injury. A few 
who have been declared fools because they failed in 
mathematics, have afterward discovered that they were 
not, and gone on to success in other branches, but many 
who have been so denounced have never recovered from 
the injury, and died unsuccessful because they were not 
able to discover their sphere. The lines of greatest 
activity in a child should be early discovered, and edu- 
cation should start along these lines. It will soon be 
found that the points of dullness will be helped, if the 
mind is exercised on the points in which it is not dull. 
A boy of twelve who could not understand arithmetic 
was permitted to let it entirely alone for three years ; 
then it was found that he could master its problems with 
the same success as other pupils of his age. This result 
would not have been reached had he been vexed with 
mathematical puzzles. As it was, he attained success. 
There is an important point here which students of edu- 
cation will carefully note ; in other words, it should at 
once be determined exactly what we mean by educa- 
tion. 
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OUR IDEALS. 








Educational ideals we mean. We may have correct 
ideals of business, law, theology, or medicine, but how 
about education? What are our ideals here? Who is 
the educated man? Is he one who can succeed in mak- 
ing money? He who can become a successful lawyer? 
He who can cure the greatest number of diseases or 
who can preach the most eloquent sermon? What 
qualities does the ideal man possess? Here is a great 
question; let us see how it can be answered. Bishop 
Temple had a remarkable ideal, to which we call the 
attention of our thinking readers: ‘The power where- 
by the present ever gathers into itself the results of the 
past, transforms the humen race into a colossal man, 
whose life reaches from the Creation to the Day of 
Judgment. The successive generations of men are days 
in this man’s life. The discoveriesand inventions which 
characterized the different epochs of the world’s history 
are his works. The creeds and doctrines, the opinions 
had principles of the successive ages are his thoughts. The 
state of society at different times are his manners. He 
grows in knowledge and self-control, in visible size, just 


as we do. And his education is in the same way, and 
for the same reason, precisely similar to ours.” This is 
a wonderful thought here, and those who grasp it will 
get the largest and, in many respects, the best ideal of 
education ever conceived. Pascal expressed the same 
thought when he said that ‘‘ education regards the entire 
succession of men in every period of the world as one 
man, always living, and incessantly learning.” A recent 
English author reiterates the same thought. He wrote, 
“The power whereby the present ever gathers into 
itself the results of the past, transforms the human race 
into a colossal man, whose days are measured by genera- 
tions.” 

What does allthis mean? Just this: that our concep- 
tion of an ideal man must comprehend all generations. 
We cannot measure ourselves by ourselves. The race 
has always been learning, and we must know what the 
wisdom is that has been learned. In President Pat- 
ton’s address in Brooklyn last summer, he expressed this 
thought when he said that ‘‘ education is simply the 
efforts that we individually make to realize in the case 
of the individual what has already been realized in the 
case of the race.” He also said that‘ itis our duty to lead 
the child to realize in his own experience, and embody 
in his own personal life, as much as possible of the great 
civilization which the race he belongs to has already 
attained, through the agency of inspiration and in- 
stinct.” 

In order to get this knowledge the teacher must be a 
student of civilization and education. He must not 
only study what schools and teachers have done with 
their straight jackets and whips, but he must know and 
feel what those forces have done that have shaped the 
larger civilization of the world. These forces must be 
brought to bear upon each child, so that he can rea- 
lize to the largest extent possible the civilization of the 
entire race. 
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THE COURTESIES OF LIFE. 








At a teachers’ institute the advisability of teaching 
pupils to be civil was discussed. Why hesitate for a 
moment? Every child should be taught politeness ; 
home influence should be supplemented by school influ- 
ence. The teacher can in many ways bestow upon and 
secure polite attention from pupils. The school-room 
will be more agreeable, if courtesy is found within its 
walls; the work of teaching will be more pleasant if 
given and received inacourteous manner. But the line 
must be drawn, Exerting authority to obtain politeness 
from pupils, is not what is proposed. 

Unless a stranger entering the class-room is distin- 
guished, holds some high position, or is noted for some- 
thing, the scholars should not rise ; if they are to do so, 
there should be a certain signal for the school to stand 
—not a loud ringing of a bell, but a simple tap of a pen- 
cil ; it should be practiced until the scholars are familiar 
with it, and can rise from their seats easily and noise- 
lessly. It is held by some teachers that when a stranger 
enters the room, the scholars must keep their eyes fixed 
on their desks, hands on books, and not raise them until 
the door closes on the visitor. This is absurd ; if a reci- 
tation is going on, or writing or drawing is in progress, 
of course the scholars should not take their attention 
from it. If otherwise, a respectful glance is allowable; 
not a stare, certainly not nudgings and giggles. 

A teacher should encourage ‘‘ good murnings,” and 
‘‘good nights” from every pupil, and the shake of a 
hand as occasion requires. Other acts of politeness 
should be taught to pupils at different times, and the 
teacher should give many profitable and pleasant talks 
upon this subject. 
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WHAT IT HAS COST. 

One who looks on and does not “see the inside” can 
scarcely comprehend the fearful work that has been 
required to bring education to its present condition. 
The teachers who now are in elegant buildings, supplied 
with handsome furniture and books, take everything 
as a matter of course. But ‘‘ the blood of the martyrs 
has been the seed of the church ” in all ages ; the prede- 
cessors of the well-paid teachers in this city have been 
men and women with $50 as an annual salary! And 
what shall we say of the conductors of institutes? The 
writer has slept ‘‘ three in a bed” and such a bed, and 
such ventilation ! ‘‘ Let me not speak of it.” 

Then the writing for educational papers has been done 
‘‘ without recompense or reward.” The old New York 
Teacher (which the writer edited for a year gratuitously) 





paid not only nothing to its “ contributing editors,” but 





they were asked to contribute money as well as articles ! 
And some of them did, it, too; one sent in a check for 
$25, as is well remembered. 

Many a reader sees articles in his educational journal 
and supposes the writer is making a snug sum of money 
when the fact is that it is contributed for the love of the 
cause. Certain it is, that in the past twenty years, 
friends of education have stood by the JOURNAL, 
shoulder to shoulder, asking nothing, expecting nothing 
but the consciousness that they were aiding in a needed 
movement. A deep debt of gratitude is due these men 
and women from the entire profession. 

We think there is a cessation of labor, but it ought 
not to be. When men are paid in money for preaching 
and teaching, then a retrograde movement is certain. 
‘*The laborer is worthy of his hire,” but the genuine 
teacher and preacher will never see the money that 
represents his labor ; he must not expect it. 

Every teacher should do something for his profession : 
as those in the past have labored, so must those in the 
present. We owe it to our profession to advance it in 
every way possible. One who was at the “ Northern 
Illinois meeting of teachers” says : ‘‘I sat there and said, 
Why are these men and women here?” “ Interest in 
the children,” is the reply. It will never do to slacken 
our interest in the children ; the cause of education is 
the cause of the children. 


WE HAVE PROGRESSED. 








Those who are not students of educational history are 
not aware how recently we have emerged from the 
darkness of the past. The original of Smike, Dickens’ 
character in Nicholas Nickleby is still hving* His pupil 
life in the Yorkshire school, which was kept by 
‘* Squeers ” (Mr. Clarkson), he recently described as fol- 
lows: ‘‘So badly were we treated, that we used to break 
out at night and rob bean and pea stacks in order to 
supply our wants and to make up for the deficiencies of 
the larder at the ‘ Hall.’ Brimstone and treacle was our 
medicine, and it was administered by * Mrs. Squeers,’ 
and, a half-day’s holiday was always given on the oc- 
casion.” When he was asked as to what age he was 
when he ran away from the school, he replied that he 
was fifteen. When he was old enough to be able to 
realize his surroundings, there were about forty boys in 
the school, but at the time he left there were not more 
than twenty scholars receiving instruction, “ the first 
class in English spelling and philosophy,” having become 
proportionately reduced in numbers. The terms were 
twenty guineas, which included board, washing and 
everything, not excepting the “flour of brimstone and 
molasses,” which while purifying the blood, had the 
additional advantage of being a valuable substitute for 
breakfast and dinner. 

This mode of treatment was not at all uncommon ; in 
fact, the ideal of what a school should be has been 
realized to but a very limited degree until a little more 
than a generation ago. 
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At the Congress of Education convened under the 
management of the Paris Municipal Council it was 
decided that public education should have for its object 
the perfecting of society by all forms of instruction that 
shall be equally accessible to all pupils, whether rich or 
poor; that it should have a scientific character, and 
should employ both experimental and deductive 
methods of observation. It should also aim at preparing 
mankind for a better future, and a state of society 
where inequality, injustice, ignorance, and superstition 
will more and more disappear. This is a bright dream. 
In its largest application, education can accomplish this 
good result, but we must speedily get upon a higher 
plane than we have yet reached before we can expect to 
do much towards reaching this Utopia of our anticipa- 
tions. 

This educational conference also decided in favor 
of mixed schools, in which boys and girls work side 
by side at the same studies. This is good philosophy, 
and will soon come to be universal practice. 
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WE receive, from time to time, papers with an educa- 
tional column, This indicates life on the part of the 
teacher ; we like to-get them. But there is a great 
difference in these colunins ; some are insufferably bad. 
being made of scissorings entirely, and those very badly 
selected. It isa high art to scissor well. We should 
like to see in these columns the doings of teachers and 








pupils. Why don’t we find these things? 
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THE SCIENCE OF METHOD. 


An OUTLINE FOR Stupy IN DEFINITIONS. 


A PRINCIPLE.—‘‘ A comprehensive statement of a 
general truth.” ‘ Derived from nothing and can hold 
nothing.” ‘‘ Principles have no origin.”—Cicero. “A 
principle is the primary source from which anything is, 
becomes, or is known.”— Aristotle. 

Our work is to find out principles of knowledge and 
the laws governing method. 

These are of three kinds: (1) Axiomatic. (2) Hypo- 
thetic. (8) Definitive. Illustrations are found in geo- 
metrical reasoning, also in investigating scientific 
truths. 

Principles also may be divided into two kinds: (1) those 
that regulate human action, (2) those that prompt 
human action ; the first must be derived from the his- 
tory of the human race, the second from the nature of 
the mind, 

Our reasoning in studying the science of method must 
be either empirical or rational—empirical, when the 
reasoning is based upon sense perceptions, observations, 
and experience ; rational, when it is based upon the self- 
activity of the mind and intuitions. 

In pursuing thissubject we must settle the sources of 
knowledge. 

‘‘Knowledge is derived from intuitions and formulated 
experience, is a relative state of the mind, and resides in 
the relation of thought and its object.”—Fleming. 
It implies a firm belief of the true, based upon sufficient 
grounds. 

The sources of knowledge are, “first, sensations or 
rather sense-perception (McCosh, ‘ Intuitions,” 287) ; 
second, self-consciousness ; third, faith.” 

“ Knowledge, a posteriori is knowledge derived from 
experience.”—Hamiulton. ‘* Metaphysics,” 11, 26. 


We conclude that knowledge is formulated experience 


resting upon the basis of intuitions. 
‘* All mental activity is based upon the results of sense- 
‘ perception, with which it starts.”— DeGarmo. 

If we had no senses we could have no mental activity, 
the mind would remain dormant. The sources of knowl- 
edge are from within as well as from without, but the 
first excitement comes from without. ‘‘ Perceptions are 
the synthesis of the nerve excitations with the soul 
states produced by them.” 

Sensation.—‘* The earliest sign by whicu the ego be- 
comes perceptible is corporeal sensation.” —Fleming. 

The excitement commences with the nerve, is carried 
to the brain, where it touches the incorporeal mund. 
On the supposition that the mind is material, sensation is 
a physical phenomena ; if it is immaterial, then it is 
psychical. Sensation as to its origin is physical; as to its 
action, psychical. 

Feeling is a fact, cannot be defined ; yet all knowledge 
rests upon it. Consciousness is knowledge of one thing 
in relation with another. 

Cognition is the act of knowing, and implies compari- 
son—subjective, felt ; objective, seen. It presupposes ex- 
perience. 

REMARK.—If a sensation is a feeling, anda feeling can- 
not be defined, then a sensation cannot be defined. 
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THOROUGHNESS. 





The other day we read from a circular of a state nor. 
mal school, the following words : ‘‘The main prepara- 
tion for a teacher is a thorough knowledge of the 
branches taught.” Perhaps if we had an opportunity 
of conversing with the principal we should find that hig 
ideal of thoroughness is much more comprehensive than 
the sentence we quoted would seem to indicate, but from 
the way the sentence reads we should conclude that his 
idea of the work of a normal school is extremely narrow. 
It has often been stated as an incontrovertible proposi- 
tion, that the knowing of a fact is one thing, and the 
knowing how to teach that fact is altogether another 
thing. If this is not a truth, then all our training classes 
and special normal work is superfluous. We are aware 
that many eminent college men hold a different doc- 
trine, and claim that the way to learn how to teach is to 
teach, but a little thought will show how fallacious such 

_ a statement is. Analogy proves its falsity, for such a 
method would not apply to medicine or law. The ab- 
surdity of the statement is at once apparent here. Long 
preparation 1s needed in order to know how to treat 
diseases or apply the principles of law. The experience 
of the world proves that to know a thing does not, by 
any manner of means, imply the method that should be 
used in putting another mind into such a relatign to the 


truth that it can comprehend it, 








STATE nu... AAL SCHOOL, ONnun..i, N. Y. 


This fine structure is located in Oneonta, in the 
beautiful valley of the Susquehanna. It is large and 
commodious, and is very attractive in its appearance ; 
the lighting, heating. and ventilating are in accordance 
with the most approved principles. On the ground floor 
of the building is a large gymnasium fitted with 
appliances for exercise; this we believe is the only 
gymnasium in all the normal schools of this state. 

There are in all ten normal schools in New York. All 
except the one at Albany are managed on a general 
plan: each has the same course of study, and a 














loca] board of truswes .uc its management. 
there are four courses of study: 1. Elementary English. 


In each 


2. Advanced English. 3. Scientific. 4. Classical. 

The principal is James M. Milne, A.M., Ph.D., well 
known to the educators of the state ; an earnest practi- 
cal man, fully alive to the opportunities and importance 
of normal schools, 

At this time there is what may be termed a ‘‘ demand” 
for normal school training ; thy time has been when the 
normal graduate had to run his risk of getting a position, 
but it isso no longer. The people have tried the normal 
schools, and now to be a graduate of one is to have a 
claim on the best positions. 





PERCEPTION. 

A sensation is not knowledge. Let us see what this 
means. We smell a rose, but we take no note of its 
peculiar fragrance. The sensation soon fades away into 
obscurity, so that after a little time when asked, ‘‘ Did 
you smell that rose?” ‘You answer, “‘ Yes, but I know 
nothing about it.” Why do you know nothing about 
it? Because the sensation was not definite, it had not 
been compared, was not distinguished or “localized.” 
Perception is much more an act of the mind than sensa- 
tion. For example, a ball made of yarn is felt until its 
qualities become perceived. The sensation it gives 
passes from a mere bodily feeling into the higher mind 
apprehension. It is known to be harder than a ball of 
cotton, and softer than one of small hempen strings. 
Its size is noted. In fact, it is compared with other 
objects; weighed and accurately observed by all the 
senses that can be brought to bear upon it. The result 
is, that this ball can be seen as a mental picture; in 
other words, it has become an object of perception. The 
element of comparison enters into the perception. Sup- 
pose an iron ball is lifted and one asks, ‘‘ How much 
does it weigh?” Atonce the mind begins to compare 
its weight with something else, and the result is an 
estimate is arrived at, the correctness of which depends 
upon the accuracy of our comparison. So it is a fact 
that the objects of perception are qualities of material 
substances. These are resistance, extension, form, color, 
taste, smell, sound, etc. In fact perception deals with 
qualities to a great extent. Suppose we wish to get an 
idea of distance. This is a relation, not a quality, but it 
is determined by the use of the senses, as sight, touch, 
hearing, and smelling. Let the young student of psy- 
chology try and see if this is not so. 





FACULTY DEVELOPMENT. 

Nature constantly furnishes the child with object les- 
sons, furnishes the child powers to use these lessons, 
and so constructs the powers that they gain by exercis- 
ing them. These three things have long been known. 
They form the very structure of life expression. Joseph 
Payne says: *‘‘ She gives capability of action, and she 
develops this capability by presenting occasions for 
its exercise. She makes her pupil learn to do by doing, 
to live by living. She gives him no grammar of seeing, 
hearing, etc.; she gives no compendiums of abstract 
principles. She would stop his progress at the very 
threshold if she did. Action! action! is her maxim of 
taining ; and things | things | are the objects of her Jee- 





sons. She adopts much repetition in her teaching ; in 
order that the difficult may become easy, ‘use become 
a second nature.’ In physical training, ‘ use legs and 
have legs,’ is one of her maxims, and she acts analo- 
gously in regard to mental and moral training. She 
teaches quietiy. She does not continually interrupt her 
pupil, even when he blunders, by outcries and objurga- 
tions. She bides her time, and by prompting him to 
continued action, and inducing him to think about what 
he is doing, and correct his errors himself, makes his 
very blunders fruitful in instruction. She does not 
anxiously intervene to prevent the consequence of his 
actions ; she allows him to experience them, that he may 
learn prudence; sometimes even letting him burn his 
fingers, that he may gain at once a significant lesson in 
physics, and also the moral lesson involved in the min- 
istry of pain. ” 

Now the teacher is set to unfold faculty, and if he 
works in accordance with nature, he will be successful. 
What shall he do? He must not spread his work too 
widely ; what he would do for one he cannot do for 
fifty. He must plan, then, a certain course. But that 
must provide conditions for organic growth. There 
must be freedom of action, for this is essential to natural 
growth. Nothing so defeats the end of the educator as 
unnecessary and arbitrary restrictions. 

But what shall be the subjects, may be asked? We 
answer, those that relate to life; watch children when 
they“are together, and you will see. LanGuaageg, lan- 
guage, language, that is, expression. DoING, doing, 
doing—they are always doing. On these two “ hang all 
the law and the prophets.” But the Creator has planned 
that the child’s doing shall involve pleasure—mark that. 
Bring, therefore, the child face to face with life in its 
various forms and manifestations ; develop his power 
of expression concerning these. 

Then comes another stage, when he learns from the 
language of others what he must find expression for. 

That is, he hears what others say, or reads what others 
have done or think, and has materials for expression, 
for express himself he must ; and if there is any living 
interest whatever, he has joy in expresmon. Now the 
selection of the materials here in this stage demands 
great wisdom. The first stage demands things, the 
second demands descriptions of things. All of these 
must be selected with reference to life; so nature says, 
and the wise teacher follows nature. 

We must then learn to look at the school as an insti- 
tution that is instituted to second nature in her effort to 
develop the faculties of children ; we must criticise the 
schools with this in mind. The schoo] myst aim at 
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_THE WILL ; ITS NATURE AND TRAINING. 


By Pror. J. McANDREW, Hillhouse High School, New 
Haven.* 

The one principle of the new psychology, which by its 
discovery and recognition, has done more than any- 
thing else to revolutionize old views in regard to the 
science of man’s active powers, is this : that reflex action 
stands as a type or class to which belong all our activi- 
ties, whether of body or of brain. In the first place, 
there must be an afferent stimuius conveyed toward 
some nerve center or cell ; then, as the counterpart of 
this, there must be an efferent impulse away from that 
nerve center or cell to a muscle, a gland, or some portion 
of the bodily organism. This impulse may effect the 
contraction or expansion of a muscle or muscles, as in 
raising the arm ; it may excite a gland, as in weeping ; 
or it may send the blood to some particular portion of 
the body, as in blushing ; and so on through an endless 
variety of effects. ‘Moreover, one and the same stimulus 
may furnish impulses for a whole series of apparently 
different activities. A child running about at play, at 
some sudden and strange sound, stops short, utters a 
cry, turns pale, bursts into tears, and then runs away. 
The crying out may be called either a reflex or an 
instinctive act, the pallor is an evident physical effect, 
and the bursting into tears is emotional, but all these 
results are due to the same stimulus, 

It is usual to class activities under two heads: volun. 
tary and involuntary. Now, the new psychology pretty 
clearly demonstrates that no voluntary action can take 
place which is not made possible by previous involun- 
tary actions. That is to say, the volitions are complex 
processes, the elements of which are the reflex and 
instinctive acts of previous experience. Just as it is an 
utter impossibility for the imagination to conjure up a 
picture, no element of which ever existed in the mind, 
or, for the reason to develop a conclusion without assum- 
ing premises, so no volitional activity can take place 
unless the elements of that activity have first been expe- 
rienced involuntarily, Which of us even by taking 
thought can add a cubit to his stature? How would one 
go to work to make his hair stand on end, or to wag his 
ears? We could do these things, if they had occurred 
often enough, of themselves, to give us an idea of how 
they take place. But without some conception of how 
such actions would feel, or what their concomitants are, 
they are no more possible than to fly in mid-air, or to 
speak in Russian without any knowledge of the lan- 
guage. 

The will is not a force which can control directly the 
muscles, sinews, nerves, or glands concerned in any 
given action. The only thing to which 1t can possibly 
apply itself is the idea or presentation of the activity. 
The idea of the action once before the mind, the auto- 
matic mechanism executes the remainder of the task, so 
that, in a sense, all our actions are automatically per- 
formed. Who of us when bathing at the seashore, has 
not at first stood shivering at the edge of the water, har- 
boring all sorts of ideas interdictory to that of taking 
the cold plunge? At last an unhindered conception of 
the effort to be made comes before the mind, and, lo! 
we are in the water without knowing how. Then, it 
follows that an office of the will is to cause the persist- 
ence, the prolongation, or the intensity of ideas. The 
automatic bodily machinery is the willing and prompt 
servant, not directly of the will or of the feelings, but 
of the idea or presentation which it is the office of the 
will or the feelings to emphasize. The fact that an 
insane man cannot escape the physical effects of his 
unreasonable and eccentric thoughts, causes insanity to 
be regarded as the most terrible of maladies. 

In order to make any desired action possible, the will 
must perform another office, that of inhibiting those 
mind-images, not necessary to the desired action, con- 
stantly occurring in thought. Now, habit is simply the 
tendency through repetition or inherited disposition for 
one thought or succession of thoughts to occur to and 
take possession of the mind. The mental picture of a 
bottle and a glass leads the drunkard into the wine-shop 
or saloon before he is aware what has taken place. The 
difficulty in conquering any bad habit is in getting rid 
of the mind-images which have produced and consti- 
tuted that bad habit. Nothing so effectually checks any 
passion or frenzied act as to harbor the thoughts of other 
things. On this principle, a mother often stops the cry- 
ing of a child by directing the attention toward some 
attractive object. 

The training of the will must proceed under the same 





* From a recent paper before the Connecticut state teachers’ 
association. 


principles as, for instance, a physician remedies bodily 
ailments. All he can dois to supply the proper reme- 
dies, and the conditions favorable to recovery. Then he 
leaves nature to work out the cure. It was the thecry 
of our forefathers that a child needed only to be let 
alone during the first six or seven years of his life, and 
then a course of treatment called an education might 
advantageously be applied to him. But the well- 
equipped and intelligently managed kindergarten of the 
present day has demonstrated by its results the great 
importance to the child in all after life of the earliest 
possible development of both the bodily and the sense 
activities. The definite and appropriate processes of 
manual training, slojd, tool and shop work, to a greater 
extent than by any other known methods, are fitted to 
lay the foundation for elaborated ideas of doing, and to 
give aptitude in their combination and specialization. 
For the purpose of training the will, a hearty welcome 
into our school systems should be given to manual 
training, the kindergarten, and whatever else develops 
and gives control over action. 

The end to be attained in training the voluntary 
activities is to acquire the habitual power of holding 
steadily before the mind appropriate and worthy ideas. 
The real hero, the truly great man, is he who can sub- 
due not the physical world, but the world ot ideas; who 
from the fortress of his soul can expel whatever offends, 
and admit all things which enrich, strengthen, and 
ennoble his immortal life. 





JOHN BRIGHT ON EDUCATION. 





** Education is not even classics and mathematics, of 
which, in my day, when I was young, I knew nothing, 
and of which I have not acquired any knowledge since. 
I regard what are called classics, that is, the ancient lan- 
guages of Greece and Rome, as rather luxuries than 
anything else. I do not myself believe that there is any- 
thing in the way of wisdom which is to be attained in 
any of the old languages which at this moment may not 
be equally attained in books of our own literature. 
Therefore I think a man may be as great, as good, and 
as wise a man, knowing only his own language and the 
wisdom that is enshrined in it, as if he knew all the 
Latin and Greek books that have ever been written. I 
think with regard to teachers they have two entirely 
different branches of labor. They have that of instruct- 
ing their pupils from books, and they have that of 
instructing them from their own conduct and their own 
manners. You want to teach a child to be gentle—and 
I must say that is better than book learnmg—not the 
gentleness that is weakness, for there is perfect gentle- 
ness which is combined with great force. You want 
gentleness, you want humanity. Humanity to animals 
is one point. If I were a teacher of a school I would 
make it a very important part of my business to imbue 
every boy and girl with the duty of being kind to all 
animals. It is impossible to say how much evil there is 
in the world from barbarity and unkindness which peo- 
ple show to what we call the inferior creatures. Then 
there is the quality of unselfishness, Selfishness in 
families is the cause of misery and the cause of great 
injustice. Unselfishness and a love of justice—these are 
qualities which come if you offer them to the young 
person’s mind. By their very nature they cannot 
receive them except with liking and approbation. 
And I have no doubt that it is possible for the teachers 
in the elementary schools during the next ten yerrs or 
so, during which they will have two or three genera- 
tions of children under their care, so to impress their 
minds on these subjects that twenty years hence it will 
be seen and felt over the whole country that there is an 
improvement in these respects in the general popula- 
tion. These are things which, I think, it behooves the 
teachers in these schools to bear in mind. They cannot 
possibly have too high a sense of the responsibilities of 
their position and of their duties.” 





Ir is the vim and ambition which pervade every 


‘* Yankee” synonymous with energy, perseverance, and 
success, and that have given our people their position 
among the civilized nations of the world. A man that 
is imbued with ambition will make the better man, no 
matter what may be his position in society, and one that 
is thoroughly contented is but a stumbling block in the 
way of progressing humanity. It is not ambition that 
is to blamo that the lives of so many men are. failures, 
but the perverted sentiment that counts honest toil of 
the hands dishonorable and drives men to seek employ- 





ment in the more fashionable vocations of the law, 


individual in this nation of ours that make the term 





medicine, or theology. It is because men do not follow 
their own inclinations, but are influenced by the verdict 
of society, in the choice of a vocation, that they fail. 
Society’s criterion of an honorable man is his occupation, 
not the man himself.—Pror. F. A. E. STARR. 


+ 





VENTILATION MOST IMPORTANT. 


No one can educate children in foul air. The list- 
lessness, misbehavior, idleness, etc., so often seen in 
the school-room, arise from the foul atmosphere in 
which they are. To have pure air is one of the things 
the teacher is there for. We give below, one means by 
which when the stove is in operation some pure air 
may be brought into the room. A six-inch hole is made 
in the floor, and from this a stove-pipe leads to the out- 
side of the building. Around the stove is placed a zinc 
cylinder. This cylinder may be made so that a part of 
it will swing like a door. 
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The windows may be made so that air will come in 
steadily. By raising the windows four or six inches, 
and putting a board underneath, the air will come in 
between the sashes. This will need care and attention 
in very cold weather, so that a stream of chilly air 
will not pour on the pupils’ heads. Foul air kills 
slowly ; cold air kills at once. 








The doors and windows 
must be used for ventila- 
tion. At the end of every 
recitation the door can be 
thrown open and some 
fresh air admitted. Let 
the pupils march round the 
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Z room singing, while the 
« doors and windows are 
thrown open; if necessary, 
let the girls put shawls on. 
| If the teacher has gym- 
| nastics, then is the time 
= to open the doors and win- 
c== —SS— ‘| dows. 
| 


Another excellent plan is to tack cheese-cloth up on 
the outside so as to cover the lower sash ; then on rais- 
ing the lower sash the air comes in so slowly as not to 
chill those near by. 

The teacher should see that the floor of the room is 
warmed. Let a thermometer be put at the bottom of the 
room and then at the top,and note the difference. 
Every effort must be made to make the floor tight, for 
nothing is more injurious than studying with cold feet. 
We have known of cases where the school officers put in 
a new floor over theold one. Putting tar-paper between 
them would be very serviceable. 

The teacher should have a thermometer, and use it ; 
the pupils should be taught to use it. It is not safe to sit 
in a room much below 65°—the regulation temperature 
for school-rooms is 68°. Then again the school-room 
must not be allowed to get too hot ; a temperature much 
over 70° is injurious. ’ 

Let a pupil be appointed to record the temperature in 
a book several times each day ; if it is below 65° the 
trustees can see that something must be done. 
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~ THE SCHOOL “ROOM. 


The subjects for discussion this week are “EarTra and 
Numsers.” Under each will be found valuable suggestions for the 
earnest teacher. 








PROBLEMS IN PROPORTION. 


By Pror. WM. NOETLING, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

The problems usually classed under proportion (simple 
and compound) in books on arithmetic can, without 
difficulty, he taught to pupils thirteen to fourteen years 
of age, by the analytic method. The writer of this has 
taught them by this method for more than a quarter of 
acentury. He has also taught percentage, interest, true 
and bank discount by the same mode of analysis, and 
thus not only given his pupils a better knowledge of 
these subjects than is usually obtained from the methods 
of the text-books, but materially shortened the time 
generelly required for comprehending them. 

To teach these subjects successfully, it is necesary to 
begin with short, easy problems, and to increase them in 
length and difficulty at the same rate as the power of 
comprehension of the pupils develops. 

The object of this article is to show how easily com- 
pound proportion problems can be solved by analysis ; 
and, further, that as many problemscan be made of each 
one as it has terms. 

Problem 1.—If in 9 days of 8 hours each, 20 men can 
build a wall 40 feet long, 2 feet thick, and 6 feet high, 
how many men can build a similar wall 60 feet long, 3 
feet thick, and 5 feet high, in 15days of 12 hours each? 


<0) M. 4d. . ftl. ft. th. ‘ 
Statement of Conditions. 3% ‘s* “yp” “sy TP 
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Analysis er explanation.—The first term is the num- 
ber that is of the same kind as the one required. Since 
the work can be done in 9 days by 20 men, it can be 
done by 9 times as many in 1 day, and in 15 days 
by jj as many as in 1 day; that is, if they work 8 hours 
a day, but if they work only 1 hour a day it will require 
8 times as many men as if they work 8 hours, and if 
they work 12 hours a day, , as many as if they work 
1 hour.: that is, if they make the wall 40 feet long, but 
if they make it 1 foot long it will require only ~, as 
many men asif they make it 40 feet long, and 60 feet 
long will require 60 times as many men as1 foot long ; 
that is, provided they make it 2 feet thick, but if they 
make it 1 foot thick it will require only } as many men 
as if they make it 2 feet thick, and 3 feet thick will 
require 3 times as many men as 1 foot thick ; that is, if 
they make it 6 feet high, but 1 foot high will requre 
only {as many men as 6 feet high, and 5 feet high 5 
times as many as 1 foot. 

Problem 2.—If in 15 days of 12 hours each, 15 men can 
build a wall 60 feet long, 8 feet thick, and 5 feet high, 
how many men can build a similar wall, 40 feet long, 2 
feet thick, and 6 feet high, in 9 days of 8 hours each? 


hrs. ft.l. ft.th. ft.h 

Statement of Conditions. 12 ° : : 
Statement 
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It isnot believed necessary to give a full analysis of 
more than the first problem. 

Of the remaining ten problems made from the first of 
the foregoing, only the statements of the conditions and 
of the analysis, will be given. 
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Until) pupils have a good knowledge of the solution of 
problems by the foregoing method of analysis, they 


should be required to write out a statement of the con-- 
ditions of every problem, before they try to analyze it. 


Problem 11. 


Their ability to do so will indicate their knowledge of | 1 


the conditions. They should also, at first, be shown that 
the units must invariably be taken in the horizontal line 
of the statement of the conditions in which all the num- 
bersare given ; and that their reasoning must all tend 
towards the thing required. 





LINEAR MEASURE. 


By WiLLiaM M. GiFFIN, Cook County Normal School. 
How we pity that thought producing, much neg- 


| lected, but all-important subject, linear measure. Who 


ever saw a text-book that did much more for it than the 
following : 
How many inches in 4} feet ? 
Mm ‘ 3} feet? 
“2 yards? 
* 3 rods? 


“ “e 


“ ‘e 


“ feet 
etc., etc., etc. 

We have been much interested in this subject for a 
few days. We have found out how many feet of rail- 
road iron it would take to build a railroad five miles 
long. To be sure, some of us were going to run our cars 
on one rail, but then a little thought fixed that all 
right. Again, wefound out how many yards of carpet 
it would take to carpet a stair 12 steps high, each step 
having a raise of 4 inches, and being 8 inches wide. Of 
course, some of us found the aguare yards, but thena 
little more thinking helped us out again. Next we 
found how many feet of molding it will take to go 
around a room 18 by 25 feet, and how many yards of 
picture wire we must buy to hang 8 pictures if each 
picture requires six feet. But, perhaps the best, i. e., 
the most thoughtful exercise we had was the following, 
which every bright boy, ten or twelve years old, can 
think out if he will only give his attention to it and, 
which he cannot do, unless he does concentrate his mind 
upon it, viz. : 

I have a square lot,at each corner of which I dig a 
post-hole. Then, beginning at the northwest corner, I 
dig on the north side, six post-holes, 8 feet apart, the 
last hole being four feet from the northeast corner. 
Beginning at the same point again, I dig as before, the 
same number of holes on the west side. Next I begin at 
the north-east corner and dig the same number of holes, 


5 .| the same distance apart on the east side. 


On these three sides of the lot I build a fence 12 boards 
high, using 8-foot boards. 

On the west side of the lot beginning in the north- 
west corner I build three pens, the north and south 
sides of each pen being 16 feet long and the east and 
west side of each being 8 feet wide. The pens are 8 feet 
apart, and the south half of each east end is left open. 

On the east side of the lot beginning in the north- 
east corner, I build three pens the same as the others, 
with this difference : the north and south sides are each 
12 feet long, and the east and west ends are 8 feet wide, 
but the south half of the west end of each pen is left 
open. The sides and ends of the pens, excepting those 
sides and ends formed by the fence, are to be 4 boards 
high. 

How many 8-foot boards will it take to build the fence 
and pens, and what will the required number of posts 
cost at 25 cents each ? 

At first there were many different answers, but any 
one giving more or less than 316 boards, or more or less 
than $12, was sent to the board to draw his plan and 
prove his work. Each did prove, not his answer, but 
his faulty reasoning, and returned to his seat, wiser 
and stronger, and may we not say, better than when he 
left it? 

Here, you see, we had a language lesson (the dicta- 
tion), a drawing lesson (the plan), and a test in arithme- 
tic (the problem), all in one, and when giving the lesson 
we remembered with White : ‘‘ Whatever is 
taught a child should be so taught that the act of acquir- 
ing it shall be of greater vaiue than the knowledge 





itself.” 


INDUCTIVE METHOD WITH DECIMALS. 


= 





By Pres. N. E. LUGENBEEL, Normal College, 
Mitchell, Md. 
Perform the following work on the board before the 
class, requiring all to place the same on their slaves or in 
note books : 


by erasing the cipher, the horizontal line and 
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13 =.5 the part of the 1 below the horizontal line 
leaving the top for the decimal point. 
2 = .25 
WU 
8 _ (8 _ os 
ly =lir* 
+ by same process. 
25 _, 025 
1555-1 555=-0% 
5 005 
lmm=low=- 


After this has been performed by all the pupils ask 
questions similar to the following, in order to call atten- 
tion to the facts developed. 

(1) What form of fraction have we found the decimal 
to be? 

Ans.—The decimal is a fraction with an erased denom- 
inator. 

(2) What does the decimal point represent as shown 
by this process? 

Ans.—It represents the 1 in the erased denominator. 

(83) The number of decimal places has what relation 
to the number of ciphers in the erased denominator? 

Ans.—It always equals the number of ciphers in the 
unexpressed denominator. 

(4) Then how is the unexpressed denominator of a 
decimal represented ? 

Ans.—It is indicated by the decimal point and the 
number of decimal places. 

(5) What are the numerators of the decimals .5, .25, 
-08, .025, and .005? 

Ans.—5, 25, 3, 25, and 5. 

The pupil will now be able to define a decimal frac- 
tion. He will probably describe it in the following 
manner : 

A decimal is a fraction of which the unexpressed de- 
nominator is 1, represented by the point, with as many 
ciphers as the number contains decimal places. 

With such a knowledge of the form and structure of a 
decimal, the following method of writing decimals may 
also be developed. 

Write the numerator as in common fractions; point 
off as many decimal places as there are ciphers in the 
unexpressed denominator. 





BRIEF HINTS. 

Oral and written arithmetic should be combined and 
taught at the same recitation. While a part of the A 
class are solving the more complex problems on the 
blackboard, others should be engaged in oral analysis, 
for which some of the examples in the book may be 
suitable : if not the teacher must construct problems for 
the occasion. Those at the board having finished their 
work, each is called upon, in turn, to give a logical an- 
alysis of his problem. The oral and written work 
should be criticised, first by its author, next by the 
class, and lastly by the teacher. 

Reviews should be frequent. At least one problem 
made by the teacher, or selected from a book not used 
by the class, should be given in review at each recita- 
tion. Each one works it rapidly on his slate and rises 
All finish and rise, and the teacher calls upon one who 
reads his answer and sits down. All who have the same 
answer sitdown. And another, still standing, is called 
upon, and so on, until all are seated. This takes buta 
minute. Great pains should be taken in the selection or 
construction of a problem. The live teacher has a pair 
of philosopher’s scales in his room, and puts the capacity 
of the class in the dish at one end, and at the other a 
problem, which he modifies until the two hang on even 
scale. 





Two things are necessary in training mind. There 
must be something to call mind into play; and there 
must be teaching skill to enable the mind to profit by its 
exercise.. That is to say, there must be a familiar sub- 
ject rich in intelligent difficulties ; and there must be 
intelligent skill to turn those difficulties to account—to 





give an example.—THRING. 
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THE EARTH. 


GEOGRAPHY BY OBJECTIVE METHODS. 


By Amos M. KELLOGG. 





[CONTINUED FROM SCHOOL JOURNAL, OCTOBER 12.) 

Reviews.— Assigning Pennsylvania for desk work, the 
teacher then turns to deepen and extend the impressions 
made at former lessons. 

Iuurors ; ITs PRODUCTS.—A drawer is labeled Illinovs, 
and to certain pupils is assigned the duty of illustrating 
the state by collecting products of the state, as wheat, 
corn, leaves, dried flowers, minerals, etc., etc. See Ohio 
for details respecting this. 

ILLINoIs ; RELATION OF LIFE TO THE STATE.—The 
question will be proposed, ‘‘ How do people live in 
the state of Illinois?” All the class (teacher too) will join 
in the search for information. Letters from residents 
will be got, and information from those who have visited 
the state ; the text-book and the cyclopedia will be 
referred to. 

CaUTION.—The teacher must not scatter his researches 
too widely ; there is danger here. Let him confine his 
attention to a few subjects. If a former resident of the 
state comes before the class, bring up the questions before 
the class that are to be asked, and have them written 
out, They should be concerning the soil, climate, pro- 
ducts, occupations, prosperity of the people, schools, 
churches, character of the people, etc. 

The answers to these questions should be taken down, 
dated, signed by the “‘ secretary,” and filed away in the 
** Tilinois” drawer. A similar course should be pursued 
with all of the states. 

Some general suggestions.—Five states have been 
brought before the class ; three have been studied some- 
what (only somewhat) carefully. If the teacher has gone 
to work aright he will have aroused a great spirit of 
industry and investigation. To direct this mighty current 
properly will now demand the highest pedagogical skill. 


PLAN FOR A THIRTY-MINUTE RECITATION, 


1. Five minutes.—The teacher draws the state assigned 
for the day, and assigns the same for desk work. This 
is the new work. 

2. Ten minutes.—The pupils draw states previously 
studied ; criticisms follow. 

8. Ten minutes.—A ‘‘ talk” about astate by the teacher 
or by the pupils, discussions, explanations, etc. 

The ‘‘talk” by the teacher will only occur weekly 
perhaps, while the pupils will talk every day. 

4, Five minutes.—This may be devoted to miscellaneous 
matter ; the accumulations in the drawer reported on, 
etc. 

While the pupils are drawing maps, the teacher may 
question those at their seats, and thus economize time. 


Lesson XVI. 


REVIEWs.—Let the teacher draw all the states thus 
far studied, beginning with Ohio. Then he assigns pupils 
to 
. Draw Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

. Draw Ohio and Michigan. 

. Draw Indiana and Michigan. 

Draw Ohio and Indiana. 

. Draw Indiana and Illinois. 

. Draw Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Indiana. 

7. Draw Chio, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Illinois. 

It is a good idea to keep up the plan of calling for 
volunteers. ‘‘ Who can draw Ohio and Pennsylvania?” 
From the number who raise their hands, select according 
to judgment. If five minutes is fixed upon for the draw- 
ing, at the end of that time let allstop. Those who do not 
complete their maps, will be made to feel the need of 
more desk work. 

A TALK ABOUT MICHIGAN.—If there is promptness in 
the drawing of the above maps, the teacher can take 
up this topic for the remainder of the recitation. 

MICHIGAN, ITS PRODUCTS.—This will be assigned as a 
subject to be studied. (See Ohio, Illinois, etc.) 

Several lessons may be needed on Pennsylvania, and 
on reviews of other states; certainly the teacher should 
not goon until every pupil can draw and describe the 
states already studied with freedom, (not fullness) ; that 
they never will attain to. 

A TALK ABOUT PENNSYLVANIA.—At the proper time 
the teacher will give an interesting talk about Pennsyl- 
vania. The rivers, the cities, the early history, William 
Penn, the coal, the iron, the mountains, etc., will furnish 
subjects. 

PRODUCTS OF PENNSYLVANIA.—This subject wil] be 
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taken up as indicated in the case of Ohio. It need not, 
however, be taken up at this point; see suggestions for 
recitations in Lesson 15. The plan is as stated in the 
preface, to add to the knowledge of a state, day by day, 
week by week, month by month; to incorporate this 
knowledge with what has been previously acquired by 
reviews. So that the “‘talk” upon Pennsylvania may 
not take place until some days after the map of Pennsyl- 
vania is first placed by the teacher on the blackboard. 
There will be a drawer set apart for this state, of course. 


Lesson XVII. 

The teacher draws Pennsylvania, and then annexes 
New Jersey ; the names of the boundaries, rivers, and 
cities are given; the pupils repeat them, and as they 
are written on the blackboard copy them. 

[Map 16. | 
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The cities of New Jersey are, 1 Newark, 2 Jersey City, 
8 Paterson, 4 Camden, 5 Hoboken, 6 Trenton, the capital. 

COMPARISON.—New Jersey extends below Pennsylvania 
as much as Pennsylvania extends above New Jersey. 

PROPORTION.—New Jersey is nearly four times as long 
as wide. 

The same course is then pursued as with the other 
states. 

Lesson XVIII. 


The teacher draws Maryland and Delaware, merely in 
outline. [Map 17.] 





To say that the former resembles a monkey-wrench 
and the latter a shoe with its toe préssed into Pennsyl- 
vania, will help the memory wonderfully. 

Having given a clear idea of the form of Maryland, the 
cities, 1 Baltimore, 2 Frederick, 8 Annapolis, the capital, 
are placed. 

In Delaware, 1 Wilmington, 2 Dover, are located. 

PROPORTION.—The width of Maryland is about } of its 
upper boundary. Its northern boundary is ? of the 
southern boundary of Pennsylvania. Its thin part comes 
under the center of Pennsylvania’s straight southern 
boundary. 

1. Ohio maps are then assigned to pupils. 

2. Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

8. Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 

4. Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, and Delaware. 


Lesson XIX. 

KENTUCKY.—The teacher begins with Ohio, then adds 
Indiana, then Illinois, then extending the Mississippi 
river he draws the southern boundary of Kentucky, then 
puts in the Big Sandy river and the Cumberland moun- 
tains. 

He draws the Tennessee, Cumberland, Green, Ken- 
tucky, and Licking rivers, and locates the cities, 1 Louis- 
ville, 2 Newport. 3 Lexington, 4 Paducah, 5 Frankfort, 
the capital. 

PROPORTION.—The length of the southern boundary of 
Kentucky is twice its greatest width. 

The shape of Kentucky is that of a shoe. [Map 18. ] 
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As the southern boundary”of Kentucky"is a very im- 
portant line it is well to remember it is below Cin- 
cinnati the length of Ohio’s western boundary. That is, 
we double Ohio’s western boundary southward from 
Ohio’s northern boundary to find it. 

V1RGINIA.—Let the teachers draw a triangle thus : First 
draw a line, say a foot long, and divide it into four parts. 
At the first point erect a perpendicular half as long as 
the bottom line. Sketch in the other two sides of the 
triangle. (Map 19.) 
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As Virginia is a difficult state to draw, repeat this 
until the proportions are fixed. With this triangle on 
the blackboard, sketch in the east and west boundaries. 
Point out the three steps and semicircle in the western 
boundary. (Map 20.) 
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When this is firm in the memory complete the map ; 
place the rivers Rappahannock, York, James, and Shen- 
andoah ; and the cities, 1, Richmond (the capital); 2, 
Norfolk ; 3, Petersburg; 4, Lynchburg; 5, Alexandria ; 
and 6, Portsmouth. (The Shenandoah river enters the 
Potomac about half way in the southern boundary of 
Maryland. Map 21.) 
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REview.—This map will need to be drawn again 
and again. It is easier to get an idea of Virginia from 
its connection with Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Delaware, than when alone, but this 
plan will give its shape. Impress the fact that it is a tri- 
angle. 

E “ TALK.”—After the form of Virginia is familiar 
begin with a ‘‘ talk,” for it must be noticed that a talk 
helps to fix the form of the map, and the map, again, 
locating the incidents, fixes them firmly in the memory. 
Virginia is a grand state for “ talks ;” its history, its great 
men, its battle-fields, etc., give it an imperishable fame. 
The teacher should make much of this state. 


Lesson XX. 


The teacher begins with Ohio, and adds Pennsylvania ; 
then the Big Sandy river, the western boundary of Ken- 
tucky, pay he southern boundary of Virginia. To get 
this he extends Ohio, western boundary, by its own 
length, as has been shown. Out of this he cuts Mary- 
land, Delaware, Virginia, and West Virginia. (Map 22.) 
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Note the three and a semicircle in the eastern 
boundary of West Virginia. 


[TO,;BE CONTINUED.) 
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MOUNTAINS. 


By CLaREeNcE 8S. Girrin, Newark, New Jersey. 


The method employed in the following exercise on 
mountains may also be employed on other subjects. 
I have used it with success in grammar school and the 
higher primary classes. 

Suppose, for illustration, the class is commencing the 
study of North America. After a general study of the 
continent, and attention has been called to the surface, 
drainage, cities, etc., let the teacher give out as a lesson 
the mountains of North America. Tell the scholars 
they are to find out all they can about them, by a study 
of the map, by reading the text, or by any other means 
they may have. If possible place at their disposal a 
number of geographies, different from their own, and 
encourage them to find out what they can about the 
mountains from these books. The next day call upon 
different ones—all, if the class is not too large, to go the 
blackboard and write a sentence telling something they 
have learned about the mountains of North America. 
One may write :—The Mountains of North America are 
divided into two great systems. Another :—These two 
systems are found, the one in the eastern and the other 
in the western part. And athird may say:—Thosein 
the western part are called the Rocky mountains, and 
are higher than those of the eastern part, etc. When 
you have obtained a sufficient number of these sen- 
tences, have them read aloud and corrected by the class, 
as regards the use of capital letters, spelling, punctua- 
tion, etc., having the writer correct his or her own sen- 
tence at the dictation of the rest of theclass. Then 
have each member of the class take a slate or paper, and 
write a composition or description about the mountains 
of North America, using the information given in the 
sentences already written and corrected. Have these 
read, commending the best ones, and carefully pointing 
out the faults of the others, arising from poor arrange-| _ 
ment, a disposition to short sentences, etc. The same 
process may be employed in a study of the rivers, the | © 
cities, the people, etc. By so doing we have combined a 
lesson in geography, spelling, writing, language, neat- 
ness, and punctuation. We have stimulated a desire for 
information outside of the regular text-book. Have cul- 
tivated their observation and encouraged them to find 
out truths for themselves, and not be dependent upon 
the teacher, or one single book, for their information. 
They have been stimulated to ascertain truths and ex- 
press them to you in their own language, without com- 
mitting to memory the mere words of their books. It 
is a study of ideas, not of words. 

















QUESTIONS. 
1, From what country or countries do these come: 
(1) coffee, (2) tea, (3) cocoa, (4) sugar, (5) pepper, 
(6) rice? 5 


2. Which is farther north London or Chicago? Rome 
or Washington? San Francisco or St. Louis? Boston or 
Denver? Paris or New York? 

3. Should you travel directly south, what part of 
South America would you reach? 

4, Name the countries upon which the sun’s rays now 
fall perpendicularly ? 

5. What effect has this falling perpendicularly ? 

6. Which is the largest city having south latitude ? 

7. Are the days and nights now of equal length on 
any part of the earth’s surface ? 

8. In which direction do shadows now fall at noon in 
Buenos Ayres? 

9. What meridians are. employed by the railroads of 
our country in establishing the standard time? 


OBJECTIVE METHODS. 


First, we modeled in sand the Scandinavian peninsula, 
Iceland, Greenland, and Eastern coast of North America; 
on Norway, stuck a tooth-pick on which was gummed a 
piece of colored paper with the name “‘ Biarn” written 
on it, to represent a flag; on Iceland, two tooth-picks 
with flags, “‘ Eric the Red” written on one, and “ Leif,” 
on the other, The tooth-picks represented boats, and 
the papers the men. First, we moved the tooth-picks 
from Iceland to Greenland to show that Eric the Red 
discovered Greenland, and lived there with his family, 
thereafter ; next, explained how Leif made known the 
discovery to the king of Norway, etc., and how, later 
on, Biarn on a trading voyage to Greenland, landed on 
the eastern coast of North America, being blown there 
by aheavy wind. (Ask children from which direction 
the wind must have been blowing.) Of course, to 
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illustrate Biarn’s voyage we moved the tooth-pick with 
Biarn’s name. We moved the boats in this manner, 
until the whole history of those voyages was illustrated. 
On the paper with the name may be written the date of 
the discovery. All discoveries and settlements can be 
illustrated in like manner. History should never be 
taught without a map or model, where every child can 
see it. 

Children as young as six, enjoy history and geography 
when taught in this manner. The products of countries 
can be taught in like manner by fastening the product, 
or a picture of it, into the sand. 

Of course, teachers must work and think to plan such 
lessons ; but the children’s intelligent and radiant faces 
repay it all with interest. 

Besides Frye’s “Child and Nature” I find ‘The 
Quincy Methods,” by Patridge, a great suggestor. 

Ss... 





VOYAGES. 


By E. R. SHaw, Principal High School, Yonkers, N. Y 





Let the teacher clip such advertisements as the follow- 
ing from New York newspapers, or from this paper, 
post them up where they can be read by the geography 
class, and direct the pupils to find the places mentioned 
and trace the routes : 


HE U. S. AND BRAZIL MAIL SS. CO.. 
American passenger line for St. Thomas, Barbados, Para, 
Maranham, Cerra, and Pernambuco. 
Steamship BONAVISTA Wednesday, February 16, at 4 p.m. 
For st. Th omas, Barbados, Para, Maranham, Portassbveco, 
Bahia, Rio de Saneleo, and Santos, connecting for Montevideo and 


WStonmahi ALLIANCA, Wednesday, February 23, at 4 p.m. 
From Newport ews, Va., third day after at 7 p.m. 








ED “D” LINE OF STEAMSHIPS 
FOR LAGUAYRA PUERTO CABELLO, CURACOA, 

ND MARACAIBO 

voous pier 36 East River. Sy — - 
u , Fe 
Weta a 


March 2 
ay, "March 12 


OP ARiA TRASATLANTICA ESPANOLA. 
The steamers of this well-known Spanish steamshiv line, 
now under contract with the Mexican Government, will leave 
New York for Havana, direct on the 4th, 14th, and 24th of every 


on 
™The 7 first-class ow my 3 MEXICO wet sail February 14, for 
Havana, Santiago de Oia, Progreso , Vera Cruz, Cartagena, 


Savanilla, Colon, Cadiz, 
NITED STATES MAIL SS. CO., 
TRI-WEEKLY BETWEEN TAMPA AND HAVANA. 
THREE DAYS FROM NEW "Ons ¢ TO HAVANA. 
A ship of the Plant steamship iiisieciemene on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays on Srrival of fast mail tain trom New 
York. reaching Key West next afternoon, and Havana the follow- 








CEANIC STEAMSHIP Co. 
FROM SAN FRAROIOD ze © AUCKLAND, N. Z., AND SYD- 


IT 
calling at Honolulu, am Le United States and Royal mails. 
Steamers ete San Francisco as follows :— 
as ninnttnend ited otis xb tinea Saturday, March 12, 1887 
and every fourth Saturday aneether. Through tickets issued to 
all chief points in New Zealand and Australia. 


R JACKSONVILLE, FERNANDINA, AND ALL 

FLORIDA oo, CALLING AT CHARLESTON, NEW 

YORK, CHARLESTON AND FLORIDA STEAMSHIP LINES. 
Steamers from ro ty 29 River, tri-weekly. 

*s and Thursday’s ships go to Fernandina, Fia., connect- 


ing with F. R. and N. Co. for Jacksonville and all interior points. 





LD DOMINION STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
FOR DESDAY, HUNSDAY D, WAND, Ear aecey ae, v 


TO D SATURD sa 
FOR NEWPORT NEWS AND T POINT, VAS Nonpay, 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, AND SATURDAY 

1. Let the pupils find the places mentioned and 
describe them, briefly. 

2. Let them state why these steamers go to these 
places. 

8. Let them state what freight these steamers will 
probably carry and bring. 


o> 
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THE STATES. 


THE PRINCIPAL Propucts OF Eacu. 

Alabama ranks fourth in cotton; becoming promi- 
nent in iron and steel. 

Arizona ranks second in silver ; first in deserts. 

California ranks first in barley, grape culture, sheep, 
gold, and quicksilver. 

Colorado ranks first in silver. 

Connecticut ranks first in clocks, and variety of man- 
ufactured articles. 

Delaware is way up in peaches. 

Dakota is the finest wheat-growing state. 

Florida ranks third in sugar and molasses ; first in 
tropical fruits. 

Georgia ranks second in rice and sweet potatoes. 








= 


Illinois ranks first in oats, meat packing, lumber 
traffic, malt and distilled liquors, and miles of fuilway. 

Towa ranks first in average intelligence of population, 
first in production of corn, end first in number of swine. 

Idaho ranks sixth in gold and silver. 

Kansas ranks fifth in cattle, corn, and rye. 

Kentucky ranks first in tobacco, and has a world-wide 
reputation for thoroughbred horses and cattle. 

Louisiana ranks first in sugar and molasses. 

Maine ranks first in ship-building, slate and granite 
quarries, lumbering and fishing. 

Mai yland ranks fourth in coal. 

Massachusetts ranks first in cotton, woolen and 
worsted goods, and in cod and mackere! fishing. 

Michigan ranks first in copper, lumber, and salt. 

Minnesota ranks fourth in wheat and barley. 

Mississippi ranks second in cotton. 

Missouri ranks first in mules. 

Montana ranks fifth in silver and gold. 

New York ranks first in value of manufactures, soap, 
printing and publishing, hops, hay, potatoes, buck- 


* | wheat, and‘milch cows. 


North Carolina ranks first in tar and turpentine. 

New Jersey is first in trucking and peaches. 

Ohio ranks first in agricultural implements and wool. 

Oregon takes the palm in cattle-raising. 

Pennsylvania ranks first in rye, iron and steel, petro- 
leum, and coal. 

Rhode Island, in proportion to its size, outranks all 
other states in value of manufactures. 

South Carolina ranks first in phosphates. 

Tennessee ranks second in peanuts. 

Texas ranks first in cattle and cotton. 

Utah ranks third in silver. 

Vermont ranks fourth in copper, and first in maple 
sugar. 

Virginia ranks first in peanuts. 

West Virginia ranks fifth in salt and coal. 

Wisconsin ranks second in hops. 

Washington is first in forests. 





THINGS TU TELL PUPILS. 





ABOUT THE EARTH. 


PEDROS PINTADORES: OR, PAINTED ROCKS OF ARI- 
zONA.—These tumbled-up rocks look as though an earth- 
quake had been around tossing things up generally ; 
but an earthquake could not paint pictures. And so we 
know that at some time men have been there as well. 
These rocks were found in Arizona, when some men 
were looking for the best place to run arailroad. You 
may know that they were surprised, and when cleaning 
off the dust they found pictures that look very much 
like the kind very little children make when they are 
allowed a pencil to keep them good and quiet. There 
are snakes and turtles, frogs and tadpoles, birds and two 
men ; there are circles with rays like the sun, and a 
cube, a kite, and window frame, and a w, a v, and at, 
or signs that look very much hke them. We know that 
they were painted by the Indians, and that they must 
tell some story, but we do not know what it is. 





THE INTERIOR OF THE EARTH.—A curious well has 
been struck at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. It produces at 
one and the same time cold water as pure and sweet as 
the dew that falls from heaven, salt water as briny as 
old ocean’s waves, and a flow of gas that, when ignited, 
illuminates the entire surrounlings. The well was 
drilled to obtain pure water for a bakery. At one hun- 
dred feet the fresh water was struck,and at two hundred 
feet the salt water and gas were found. Two casings 
were inserted, one for the salt water and gas, the other 
for the fresh water; and now, when the engine is 
started and the gas lighted, spectators behold the won- 
derful sight of fresh water, salt water, and fire, all 
coming out of one well at the same time. 


ERMINE.—Ermine was for centuries the royal fur of 
England, and a law of Edward III. expressly prohibited 
any one, save members of the royal family, from wear- 


ing it. Then royalty surrendered its exclusive use, but 
the varying arrangements of the black tails were still 
minutely prescribed. The sovereign and the royal 


family are alone entitled to wear ermine trimmings to 
their robes of state, in which the fur is spotted all over 
with black in the proportion of a spot to about every 
square inch of the trimming. Peeresses wear capes of 
ermine in which the spots or tails are arranged in rows, 
the number of rows denoting the degrees in rank. 
Peers have their scarlet robes trimmed with pure white 


ermine without any but the rank is ified 
the number of earl bars of ermine. e ite 
quinn, Sandie 





Indiana ranks second in wheat, 


robes are also trimmed with unspotted 
in heraldry as miniver, 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





Under this head will be found a summary of important events, 
of discovery, of invention; quite a survey of the world—es- 
pecially the civilized world. See also narrow columns. 





STANLEY EXPECTED AT MpwapA.—Emin Pasha and 
Henry M. Stanley, it is reported, are expected to arrive at 
Mpwapa, a mission s‘ation about 150 miles inland on the 
direct route between Zanzibar and Lake Tanganyika, in 
November. The others in the party are Casti, the Italian 
explorer who has for years shared the fortunes of Emin, 
and six Englishmen. Some doubt the report that Emin is 
with the party ; it would show he had deserted his province. 
How near is Mpwapa to the Equator? Describe Zanzi- 
bar’s location. 





UNLAWFUL SEAL FISHING IN THE BEHRING SEA.—The 
waters around the islands in Behring sea are the haunts 
of those valuable animals. Itis said that unlawful seal 
fishing, unless checked, is likely to exterminate them. 
During the past year about 200,000 seals have been killed 
unlawfully. Most of these were killed in the water and | °° 
sank before the sealers could get them. The seal fishing 
ground is owned by the United States and leased to a 
company. Describe the seal. Locate the Seal islands. 
How long has the United States owned them ? 





To Cross THE ANDES BY RAIL.—The Peruvian congress 
has decided to have a railroad built from Oroya to connect 
with one of the navigable rivers on the eastern side of the 
Andes. What is the governmentof Peru? Who were the 
Incas? Give a sketch of Pizzaro. With what rivers could 
the road connect ? How would it benefit Peru ? 





THE FRENCH IN MADAGASCAR.—The position of the 
French or. the island is getting critical. The Hovas are 
preparing to denounce the protectorate. The Hovas are 
the ruling tribe. They are of medium height, and have 
black straight or curled hair, and hazel eyes. The island 
was not actually known to Europeans until early in the six- 
teenth century. Under Queen Ranavalona, who ascended 
the throne in 1861, Christianity became the state religion. 
What is the climate? Whatisa protectorate? (Author- 
ity assumed by a superior power over an inferior one.) 





HAYTI’s NEW PRESIDENT.—Hyppolite was inaugurated 
president at Gonaives. He then made his farewell address 
to his army, and praised them for their valor. The coffee 
crop is good, and everybody believes that better times are 
coming. The value of a gold dollar has fallen from $1.80 
to $1.28. Why is this a sign of better times ? 





AN ARTIST HONORED.—Meissonier, the artist, has re- 
ceived the grand cross of the Legion of Honor. He is 
seventy-eight years old. Among his paintings are “‘The 
Little Messenger,” ‘‘The Painter in His Studio,” and 
““The Chess-Players.” They are small in size, but exquis- 
ite in finish. Mention some famous artists, 





A RoyaL Wepvinea.—In Europe when princes marry it 
often has a political meaning. Such is doubtless the case 
in the marriage of Princess Sophie of Germany to the 
Crown Prince of Greece. The bride is the sister of Empe- 
ror William who was present, as was also his mother, 
Empress Friderick. Relationship is by this marriage es- 
tablished between the royal houses of England, Germany, 
and Greece, for the bride is the granddaughter of Queen 
Victoria. What countries of Europe are empires? king- 
doms ? republics ? 


A MISSIONARY AND HIS FRIENDS KILLED IN NEW 
GUINEA.—The London Missionary Society has received 
news.of the massacre by the natives of the Rev. Mr. Sav- 
age, together with a number of native teachers and sev- 
eral sailors in New Guinea. -Where is New Guinea? To 
what countries have Christian missionaries been sent ? 
What is the character of some of the tribes they meet ? 





BROOKLYN’S MEMORIAL-TO THE SOLDIERS.—Gen. Sher- 
man laid the corner stone of the memorial arch to be 
erected in Prospect Park plaza in honor of Brooklyn’s sol- 
diers and sailors who died in the late war. Generals How-' 
ard and Slocum were also present. Tell what you know 
of Sherman’s march to the sea. What do you krow of 
Generals Howard and Slocum ? 

AT THE TOMB OF LINCOLN.-—The delegates from Central 
and South America to the Pan-American congress have 
been making an excursion during several weeks, to vari- 
ous historical and industrial points in the United States. 
The other day they visited Lincoln’s tomb at Springfield, 
Nl. Mention traits of Lincoln’s character. What is the 
meaning of Pan-American? What form of government 
predominates in South America ? 





MIRABEAU AND VICTOR Hueo.—It is reported from 
Paris that monuments to Mirabeau and Victor Hugo are 
being made. What was Mirabeau’s connection with the 
French revolution? Describe him. What did Hugo 


Usine A GLoBE,— What is meant whee etna “to 

gate wae Os rant”? 2. State meaning and origin of tron 
1. On many globes a strip of brass is snackied * ‘i 
meridian—it is divided into degrees; by it the distance be- 
tween places can be measured. 2. It means one that is 
pretty hard to take—very strong. It was first used about 
the oath to be taken by the Confederates after the war. 


CHILDREN OF WEAK Mrinps.—What can be done for children 
bi week minds, that is, coon, who, while not idiots, are not able 
be graded with the others ? WAS 


Thin is a question difficult to answer in a short article. 
They need special training. They need manual training, 
of all things. They need gymnastics, plays, etc. The so- 
called idiot is a case of “‘arrested development ;” this 
development must be continued. There ought tobe a 
practica] book on this subject. 


Tonic Sou-Fa.—Having seen the Tonic Sol-facommended in 
the SS I would like to useit. To whom — i a ply f od 


Address T. F Seward, 9 University Re. ine York 
City. 


Uss or SHALL AND WILL.—How shall we use shall and will 
properly? Iam in doubt often. L. F. G. 
The best way is to get some sentences firmly fixed in the 
mind. Thus you say: 

“T shall see John to-morrow.”’ 

‘Shall I see John to-morrow ?” 

‘* You will see John to-morrow.” 

“He will see John to-morrow.” 


see that futurity is expressed by shall in the first person 
and will in the second person. Again we say: 

**T will go to town,” “ You shall go to town,” “ He shall 
go to town ”’; to express determination. 

Futurity and determination are the key words. 


DRAWING.—Will you advise the best method of teaching draw- 
ing. think I would prefer a chart or large sheet to use before a 
Eagle Mils, N. Y. F. H. HAWLEY. 
You cannot teach drawing from a “chart”; you can 
teach copying, however. There is value in that ; but we 
suppose you want to teach DRAWING. If you will turn to 
the JOURNAL of August 31, you will find the best directions 
that can be put on paper. Have you tried them? In 
teaching drawing you must have models ; for drawing is a 
representation of things that have been seen. 


° 
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Let THE Goop WorkK Go On.—I love the JouRNAL. I have 
always attempted to work out the line of Sonam: it exhibits so 
clearly. I know of many others who have read it and are 
trying. I wvuld liketo write you fully about our work, for I 
know you would see you have not written in vain, ©. M. P. 
We rejoice to see the rising tide in behalf ofmaking ed- 
ucation as a profession. Let C. M. P. help it along by or- 
ganizing his assistants into aclass. Will he not ? 


SUMMER SCHOOL.—1. Will there be a summer school at Normal 
— next summer? 2. 1 want to attend a practice school where 
I can see go% ood teaching; I canread books at home. 3, Which 
school is the best for primary wurk ? E. M. 
1. Write to Col. F. W. Parker, Normal Park, Cook 
county, Ill. 2. Glad to hear you say this; the JouRNAL 
has urged for years that every institute should have a 
teacher teaching. Keep calling for it. Miss Patridge had 
such a school last summer. 3. Cannot answer this yet. 
In a few months the schools will be announced. But we 
say to you, you are a sensible person. 


7 


AS TO ORDER, ETC.—1. Cana room full of second year pupils 
be kept as quiet and marched trom the building inthe same vender 
as older ones? 2. Would it be ee to use TREASURE- TROVE 
for that grade, and in what way ? 

Delavan, Wis. W. E. D. 

1. Yes, they cannot go so fast; they need oversight 
all along the line if there are stairways, etc. 2. A part of 
TREASURE-TROVE is suited for this age. Stories should be 
read to them ; then put it in their hands. 


J uct, what method of peahuaeh nekeneae? a Lk 

1. Decidedly not. But for what would you useit? For 
all misdemeanors? It is of itself an evil; in some states 
laws have been made against it, so that the teacher has 
certainly misused his power to “keepin.” Let the teach- 
er resolve in the morning;not to keep in, except asa re- 
ward, to give needed help, to ask for help, ete. Let him 
open his heart to the pupils and say that he will not ‘‘ keep 
in” if they will aid him. 2. You evidently use it as a pun- 
ishment, for tardiness, whispering, etc. But does it cure 
the evils? Wedon’t believe it. The best thing is to use 
more ineentives. Why talk of punishment? Suppose a 
pupil is saucy and you say, “Stay in fifteen minutes,” you 
have avenged your dignity, but have you cured the boy ? 
You would say, “‘ Must I not take notice of such a thing ?” 
Certainly; your school will suffer if you do not. But you 
must make that boy feel that he has gone down in the 
estimation of the teacher and school. For further light, 





write ? Why was he banished ?) 


All of this is plain ; upon consideration the teacher will | Does 


GrRanp JuRrEs.—1l. What 
are indictments made in states, 


1. Do not think there are any. 2. Indictments can be 
made by a judge—that is, the person is held to answer a 
charge made by the people’s officers. 


Dave ne guaet Sarton? & How 


DEstROUS OF ADVANCEMENT.—I have an important Gbetrict 
school and Gesve te ate make it the best I T ever taught. I have 
ught about twenty terms. I have as pro fessional works, 
bs bn ap kno 5h and one of Teaching,” “ De Graff's School- 
Room Guide,” re Holbroo! 
Book,” “ Swett’s Methods.* and lread THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, [| 
could not not teach without JOURNAL. I am not satisfied with 
the quali’ Oo of my work. My y pu upils do not come up to my stand- 
ard of enthusiasm, Can you tell me of anything to read that wi)) 
help me out? Understand, I want to make my school one that 
onal educate, not merely a place where lessons are oa i 


It is easy to believe that you must succeed. But as you 
feel dissatisfied there must “‘be a screw loose.” We 
should say that your pupils do not do enough of them- 
selves. Rest not until, as it were, you are useless in that 
school. Have the pupils govern themselves, do the ob- 
jective work, ask the questions, etc. Let us know more. 


Course oF Stupy.—I have determined to take up a course of 
study as proposed in THE TEACHERS’ PROFESSION. I think that 
many tonchers will be benefited by following out the planin that 


Let us all move forward. 
Peteveland. M. C. REDDING. 


A good many have undoubtedly started on ‘the basis 
suggested. We would like to hear from all. Spread the 
news, good friends, that there is to be a TEACHERS’ Pro- 
FESSION, and help us circulate the paper. 


VENTILATION.—1. Please intorm me of thebest mode of ven- 
tilating a school-room not having improved age ye for ven- 
tilation? 2. Should the trap-door in b X... 3 be open? 3 
a vessel of water on the stove aid in air pure ? 
Hope, Pa. piney. M. RIFe. 
1. Supposing’there is no apparatus provided, the best 
cheap apparatuses are screens made of thin cloth, cheese- 
cloth, mosquito netting, etc., to put in the windows. 
2. Insummer weather this aids; in cold weather the 
heat goes out and the cold comesin. You want to get rid 
of the cold air at the bottom of the room and bring the hot 
air down. 
8. The stove dries the air; the water moistens it. 
See elsewhere in the JoURNAL for further light. Glad 
that even teachers feel interested. The teaching of arith- 
metic will not balance the misery that comes from foul 
air. 


A CrrricismM.—In the issue of the SCHOOL JOURNAL for October 
26,ia reply toa question how the word Eiffel was pronounced, 
your answer was “as though spelled I-fel a4 «4. is incor- 
rect, although it follows the rule, for the French themeslves pro - 
nounce it as if spelled Ef-fel. This is the provincial pronouncia- 
tion. 

Just so. The editors have not been up the tower, though 
Mr. E. L. Kellogg has. But we asked “three, good, and 
true men” who had been up it this past summer, and they 


said it is called I-fel over there. 


WHica 1s CoRRECT ?—Quite a spirited argument occurred in a 
school, between teacher and scholars, oy the solution of the 
philosop’ hy problem, as to what mes of the cannon b°ll, fired 
with a velpty of 60 miles an hour, from the rear end of a rail- 

train moving with like The teacher maintained that 
the ball would remaim in the cannon, while one student very 
near! oumengt ae by stoutly affirming that it 
would drop, ht on to the ground.” The true solu- 
tion to problem Re ingly apparent ”’ to some, while by 
others here divers opinions are expressed. Weapply tothe Jjour- 
nat forthe correct answer. 

Susanville, Cal. > 


The cannon ball will be projected from the point where 
it started just as tar, whether the car is in motion or 
stands still; that will be due to the force of the powder. 
Then, as the cannon will be “yanked” away from the 
ball, the cannon and ball will be twice as far apart when 
the ball touches the ground as it would if the car were not 
in motion. 


——— oF SLATES —How can I prevent the dropping of 
| omen erasers, etc., and unnecessary noise with feet in iny 
school A. 8. 
“You cannot. The pupils can; but do not scold them. 
Encourage those who do try to be careful. Give some time 
to this. Have times of “silent sitting ’’; begin with two 
minutes. You sit and loox at them; they will study. 
Lengthen this to five minutes. Then compliment those 
who have done well. Ventilate the rooms. Give them 
“ objective work.” Make them happy as possible. 


F owm eny GsroGrapuy.—I Ng * 77 to geta eek on ataliow 
n me to pated over a Sa teacher (®) had medo. F. W 
Good. There are several books such as Frye’s, King’ 8, 
and Parker’s, but probably what you want will be found 
in the articles on “The Earth ” now running in the JOUR- 
NAL. These are ‘ objective methods’ and, will interest 4 
school wonderfully, They exhibit the methods used by 
the best teachers today. Read these with great care and 
begin with themat once. True you will need to know 
your geography pretty thoroughly; the teacher must 
be able to stand up and draw before his class ; but he ca 





think, inquire, and read these columns. 


| do it, + Let us hear more, and seon. 


~~. 
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Vol. XXXVIII., No. 17. 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


Tue Durango, Ill., schools lose a good man by the 
election of Supt. J. H. Smith, to the Rogers park school, 
in Chicago. We don’t believe that this man will ‘settle 
down” as most city principals do. Alexander is said to 
have wept when he found there were no more worlds to 
conquer. The average teacher says when he has got to 
be a city principal: ‘* Thank Heaven, I need not study 
upon educational matters any more ; here I am for my 
natural life.” 








WE have received a long and able article on the 
‘‘ Teaching of German in the Public Schools,” from Mr. 
P. H. Gruenenthbal, of this city. We said ‘‘on educa- 
tional grounds, we do not think the time of the pupil 
should be taken up with the study.” This does not put 
it quite as we meant. We said ‘ educational grounds” 
to oppose the “‘ political grounds” which are being put 
forward. We cheerfully admit (who could do other- 
wise ?) that the study of German, and of any language, 
has great educational benefits. The point we make is 
that the public school has a specific mission, and that it 
takes it out of that to teach German, French, Latin, 
Greek, or any language whatever; not that the teaching 
of these languages do not have an educational value. 
There is a specific field for the American public 
school ; the curriculum of that school can be easily 
overweighted. Not everything good for a child can be 
taught in the public school. If we have a much larger 
immigration from Italy, there will be efforts made to 
have the Italian taught. Hew would a German like it, 
if he was in the small minority, to be taxed to pay for 
teaching French, supposing that to be selected ? 





AMELIA B. EDWARDS, vice-president and honor- 
ary secretary of the Egyptian Exploration Fund, and 
author of several works of fiction, travel, and archzolo- 
gy, will soon arrive from England. She will deliver a 
course of lectures at Columbia College, the University 
of Pennsylvania, Peabody Institute, Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, and before American archeological and 
geographical societies. Here is a field of work for other 
women. Why should not some of the eminent ladies in 
leading schools give to the public the results of the study 
of their specialties. 





At the annual meeting of the trustees of the Peabody 
Educational Fund in New York, Mr. Curry, the agent, 
reported that the South had, since the war, devoted 
$122,000,000 to schools. This certainly looks well ; but 
the great thing is to rouse a public interest in schools. 
We do not mean the interest of a few educated men and 
women, That now exists; but the interest of all who 
can vote, even the poorest. 





PRINCE BISMARCK was anxious to have Mr. Edison’s 
phonograph shown to him. The question was raised as 
to the possibility of using it as a means of instruction in 
universities and schools. 





THERE are 8,000 medical women in the United States; 
some have large incomes. One of the most successful 
homesopathic women physicians of the West is Miss 
McDean, of Helena, Montana, whose income last year is 
said to have reached $10,000. She received her medical 
education in Boston and Berlin. The number of “lady 
doctors” is increasing every year. Austria prohibits 
women from entering the medical profession. Russia 
and China permit them, and the queens of wai and 
Roumania employ women physicians. 





THE world does move. The sultan of Morocco sub- 
scribes to and reads several newspapers, and next we 
shall hear of teachers reading school journals ! 


THE Hawaiian cabinet has instructed the <minister 
resident at Washington to ascertain whether the gov- 
ernment of the United States is willing to entertain a 
proposition for a new treaty. They want to send their 
products here and not pay a duty ; also to receive them 
—except whisky. 

Form stupy and drawing (the essential step to 
manual training) is making evident progress in Pennsyl- 
Vania. Miss Landon Graves is atthe head of this new 
field of work in the new rormal school at Slippery 
Rock, She has been an assistant in Prang’s classes, and 
hasa fine reputation for ability in teaching drawing as 
tought to be taught. 
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In West Virginia the subject of manual training is 
being considerably discussed ; especially the practicabil- 
ity of putting it into a public school course ; as yet no 
decided steps have been taken to carry outa plan. Let 
the one who adds any thing to drawing, gymnastics, and 
penning (these are all manual training) write to us. 
Begin it, good friends. No city in-the United States 
would be more benefited by manual training than 
Wheeling, as it is a great manufacturing city. What are 
the teachers of Wheeling going to do about it ? 





THE state of Colorado is manifesting great educational 
activity. It has been divided into six normal districts. 
In August the teachers of each district gathered fora 
two weeks’ institute; each had a conductor and two 
assistant instructors. The aim of the work was strictly 
professional. Every teacher carried away valuable 
knowledge bearing directly on his work. State Supt. 
Dick visited ail the institutes himself. The average 
attendance was found to be one hundred. 

An appropriation has been made for a normal school 
at Greeley, to cost $110,000, and to accommodate six 
hundred pupils ; construction will soon commence. 

A chair of pedagogy has been established in the state 
university. 

The University of Denver has an excellent manual 
training school, and the board of education in South 
Pueblo have introduced it—a movement which has an 
able leader. 

The plan of furnishing text-books by the district is 
being followed. 

THE Italian government has refused to receive Washan 
Effendi, whom the Porte wished to appoint as Turkish 
ambassador to Italy. Really, we shall have to ask the 
** boys in the first class” to explain this to us. 





THE people of the South do not know what to do with 
the negro. We say educate him. Here is a note for 
Southern doubters to read : In St. Louis, Mo., there is a 
society of colored women numbering forty-three mem- 
bers, which has raised recently the sum of $1,300 for the 
support of the Home for Colored Orphans. The mem- 
bers visit jails, workhouses, and hospitals, caring for 
those of their own race. 

THERE is an effort being made for the establishment 
in the University of Pennsylvania of a department of 
pedagogics. This year’s graduating class have under- 
taken the raising of ten thousand dollars to provide for 
a three years’ salary for a pedagogic professor, and to 
found a library ; and at the expiration of three years it 
is believed that the department will be self-sustaining. 
Thus the world moves. By and by there will be none 
but trained teachers. 

THREE boys, attending gymnasia or high schools in 
Berlin, have shot themselves on uccount of disappoint- 
ment in not being promoted into higher classes. Does 
this prove that it 1s not good for boys to go to high 
schools? No; there are ministers who become insane : 
there are men who kill themselves for want of money, 
or from having too much. Life on this planet has its 
risks. 

THERE is a ‘‘ Missionary Training Institute” in Brook- 
lyn. Itsent four missionaries to Africa in 1885 ; five 
others to Africa, India, and China in 1886 ; three to 
China in 1887. They study the Bible, the Chautauqua 
course, the Chinese, Japanese, or-Hindustani languages, 
cookery, nursing, dressmaking, carpentry, bricklaying, 
plumbing, etc. These last are got at the Pratt Institute. 
Thus does ‘‘ the fetich of manual training” find its way 
even into missionary preparation. 





A TEACHERS’ Institute will be held at Delhi, N. Y., 
Nov. 11-15. . E. R. Harkness, commissioner. 


THE constitution of the new state of Wyoming makes 
provision for ‘‘free elementary schools of every kind 
and grade; a university and such other institutions as 
may be necessary.” ‘‘ No part of the school fund shall 
be used to support or assist any private school or any 
school controlled by any church or sectarian organiza- 
tion.” All pupils must go to school for three years; no 
distinction is made regarding sect, race, or color. 
Schools must be open at least three months. 


Tue article on the kindergarten in last week’s JOURNAL 
was credited to Supt. Balliet. It was from ‘the report 





prepared by his predecessor, Supt. A. P. Stone, 





NEW YORK CITY. 


Mr. Herbert Ward, the young Englishman who ac- 
companied Henry M. Stanley on his explorations into 
Africa, gave an interesting talk to the pupils and frinds 
of Packard’s Business College, November 1. Mr.’ 
Ward illustrated his accounts by the use of an enlarged 
map of Africa. He pointed out his course down the 
Congo river, and enlivened his description with some 
thrilling tales of cannibal life and jungle horror. He 
was listened to with an eager interest that verified Mr. 
Packard's introductory remark that Mr. Ward would 
have a most appreciative audience in his boys and girls. 
Teachers get your pupils to hear Mr. Ward; he equals 
Paul DuChaillu. It will do them good. 





Mrs. Florence Cory of the school of industrial art and 
technical design for women, 134 Fifth avenue, gave an 
exhibition October 30, of her pupils’ work. ‘There was 
on exhibition a large number of practical designs for 
stained glass, carpets, silks, oil-cloths, printed and woven 
fabrics, table linen. wall paper, and various art manu- 
factures. 

The school began its ninth year on October 7. This 
school makes a practical business of getting up designs 
for industrial art. It has correspondence pupils all 
through the United States and Canada. The object is 
to make a remunerative field of occupation for women. 
Two young ladies who came to the school in November 
last were conversed with ; this spring they sold fourteen 
designs for $12 each. 





THe Alumpe of the normal college, this city, are 
asking that one of the 4384 women who have been gradu- 
ated shall be appointed on the board of education. 





A PETITION has been presented to the mayor of this 
city, against the re-appointment of the two lady school 
commissioners ; and it is wholly signed by lady teachers ! 
Why this is, is best stated by a lady teacher : ‘‘ A man 
will listen to a woman and believe her ; a woman in 
power seems to consider it her business to doubt us and 
spy upon us.” Men make best tyrants after all, if there 
must be a tyrant. Howells makes a woman say, ‘I 
declare you men are splendid.” 

A counter petition has been presented by other lady 
principals in favor of the re-appointment of these two 
ladies. This is signed by teachers and by many eminent 
citizens besides. Now the question is not a question of 
gen?er at all, and Mayor Grant ought not to look at it 
from that point of view. The New York City schools 
are passing through a marked change ; the new educa- 
tion, long rebuffed, long waiting at the dvors is bound 
tocome in. This is really at the bottom of the whole 
matter. There are many who are personally opposed, 
undoubtedly, to these ladies ; it is a new feature, and all 
new things have their upponents. We advise Mayor 
Grant to appoint those persons who will study the in- 
terests of the schools from this high standpoint, and lose 
sight of all other questions. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 








CALIFORNIA, first week in January, Los Angeles, Prof. Lra More, 
Los Augeles, —— Miss Mary “EB. Morrison, 2828 Folsom 8t., 
San Francisco, secretary. 

ILLINO Dec. 25-27 
paign, president; Miss Ly 

INDIANA, Dec, 26, Indianapolis.—J. A, Zeilar, La Fayette, presi- 
dent; Anna Lemmon, Bloomington, secretary. 

IowA, Dec. 31, Jan. 1-3, Des Moines.—Miss Lottie E. Granger, 

ja, president. 

KANsAS, Dec. 25-27, Topeka.—J. N. Wilkinson, Emporia, presi- 
dent; J. W. lane Kansas City, secretary. 

oreien Oe Bangor.—George C. Purington, Farmington, 

w. ‘io 


rooke, Gorham, secretary. 
MICHIGAN, Dec. 25-28, Lansing.—L. R. Fiske, Albion, president ; 
H. M. Slawson, Coldwater, secretary. 


MIsso Mol foberty, Springfield and Warrensburg.—S8. 8. Laws, 
president ; e, Moberly, secretary. 


New HAMPSHIRE, Nov. 8-9, Concord.—L. 8. Hastings, Clare- 
mont, president ; laaac Walker, Pembroke, secretary. 


NEw.JERSEY, Dec. 26-28, Trenton, N. J.—A. B. Guilford, Jersey 
City, president ; J. W. Kennedy, Newark, secretary. 


NEBRASKA, March 25-27. —-Chas. E. Bessey, Lincoln, president ; 
Emma Hart, Wisner, secretary. 


Nortu Dakora, Dec. 27-28, Grand Forks. 

Sours DAKora, Dec, 26-28, Yankton. 

8S. E. NeBRAsKA, Nov. 28-30, Nebraska City. 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 1-2, Eliensburgh.—J. H. Morgan, president. 


Sorin field.—Dr. 8S. H. Peabody, Cham- 


ent, Jacksonville, secretary. 





A Goop teachers’ bureau, like the New York Epuca- 
TIONAL BUREAU, often finds some teacher of remarkable 
abili SOF a place wholly unsuited to him. Sometimes a 
caheahinerd “he will not move if we cut down 
his y $100.” Without the aid of the Bureau he must 
often submit. Peeeaere so situated should address, with 
oom , HERBEnr 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 25 Clinton Place, 

ew Yor 


The worst feature about catarrh is its dangerous tendency to 
consumption. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures catarrh by purifying 
the blood. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 











LESSONS IN HYGIENE; OR THE HUMAN Bopy, and How to 
Take Careofit. The Elements of Anatomy, Wi yaw oh 
rammar G 


and Hygiene for Intermediate and G 


Being an Edition of How we Live, Revised to Comply 


with the Legislation uiring Temperance Instruction 

in Schools. By Seman ieheteas ond Eu 

Ph.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 213 pp. 

The ieepertones of this volume, with its teachings 
felt by all t 


cedes it. Its aim is to present the laws of life in such a 
practical and reasonable way, that they will become a 
guide to living. In the treatment of each topic, function is 


considered before strusture, and the first step is to show 
that, for perpame of life and growth, there is a need. In 
a series of twelve chapters, the following subverts are fully 
discussed: The Body and its Parts. ting and What 
Comes of it; Alcohol and its Effects ; Alcoholic Drinks and 
Tobacco ; How Digestion Goes on; How the Blood gets 
Purified; How the Blood Nurtures the Body; How the 
Body is Able to Move; How the Body is Able to Stand; 
How the Body is Covered; How Bodily Motion is Di- 
rected; How the Mind gets Ideas and Expresses Them. 
Following these chapters are many valuable “S ions 
for Preserving the Health of Teachers and Pupils in Pub- 
lic Schools.” A short dictionary of “ What the Words 
Mean ”’ is given, followed by a synopsis of the bones of the 
body. There is a great amount Of practical knowledge in 
this small book. 


First Lessons (N GREEK. Adapted to the mmar of 
Goodwin, and to that of Meter, y Frederic D. Forest 
Allen. By James Robinson Boise. Revised with Addi- 
tions by Judson G. Pattengill. Chicago: 8S. C. Griggs & 
Co, 1889. $1.25. 

Dr. Boise’s Greek Lessons has long been ed by 
scholars as a text-book of sterling worta. It is here pre- 
sented in an improved form, carefully revised by the prin- 
cipal of the Ann Arbor high school. This new tion 
recognizes the latest and most approved methods of teach- 
ing Greek, and is in every way fully abreast with the 
ripest scholarship of the times. As the reviser says, 
‘‘ great progress has been made in textual criticism, espe- 
cially in determining what forms are strictly Attic, and 
what belong to other dialects.’”’” Some statements of the 
simpler ee of syntax are introduced into the book, 
although they are not intended to cover all the ground, 
but to enable the pupil to begin the study of the Anabasis 
intelligently. The book has been so widely valued that it 
does not need so critical a review as a new Greek lesson 
book would require. It isan old and valued friend in a 
new and somewhat improved dress, and as such needs no 
formal introduction or commendation from us. Its char- 
acter is established. 


ANCIENT HISTORY FOR COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS. By 
William F. Allen and P. V. N. Myers. Part I. The East- 
ern Nations and Greece. By P. V. N. Myers. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1889. Mailing price, $1.10. 


It is a mark of progress that our schools are more 
interest than ever before in the study of history, for, as 


Dr. M , “it is the narrati uman-| S$ 
7? What ca aed = S a ae = state and federal courts are clearly stated—the extent to 
which the supreme court of the United States will in 
follo the decisions of a state court in matters of local 


ity.”” What can be of greater interest to man than man. 
This book places before us a phic picture of what is 
called ancient history. Our author points out the connect- 


ing links between the history of th law,—and a co 

A ry of the Fast and that of the| ter of the state and federal judiciary asa body. ‘The sub- 
ject of these lectures is of gene 
American citizen who desires to understand the govern- 
ment under which he lives. 


ELFMENTS OF ENGLISH. An Introduction to lish 


West, and shows from what source the pears ceemene 
of art and poe culture came. This gives book a 
unity which is highly commendable. But in doing this.he 
takes care to show that “the determining factor in the 
wonderful Greek development was the peculiar genius of 
the Greek race itself.’”” A most commendable feature of 
this book is its historical spirit. This takes it out of the 
list of chronological and statistical compilations, and puts 
it in the company of the real histories, Ww 

living, feeling, a thoughts. More and more are 
our schools deman ~~ | 

sure sign of intellect ie nba Even pupils in our high 
schools object to being u 

dry bones, and cry out for living flesh and blood. We 
commend this book to those who want an ancient history, 
pervaded by an historical, and so an interesting spirit. 


Notes OF LESSONS FOR YOUNG TEACHERS. By John 
Taylor. Boston; School Supply Company. 


That this book is the work of a practical teacher is plain. 
Its object is to give young teachers some ideas of lesson 
hearing. He explains the essential features of al 
sketches out a P , and discusses the matter and meth 
according to this plan. In doing this, -he tells what a 
lesson is not—is not a lecture or a series of questions ; then 
he shows that there must be nation, description, 
age’ pe etc. The need of illus on is shown, possi- 

ly of experiment or m. The need of cal 
results is pointed out,—knowl , interest, increased 
intelligence, and moral effects. é author thinks the 
teacher shonld specially B ga nye each lesson and he is 
right. The teacher cann up a school where he left 
it yesterday without ha’ and studied. Thous- 
ands think so, however. hat shall the teacher do? 
Hints are given here and a plan of notes is offered. Su: 
pose the subject is the ‘‘ Mediterranean sea ;’”? then i 
payee character is studied from text-books—its length, 

readth, depth, etc. Next its commercial " 
the surrounding countries; the products of each, its 
ancient history, etc. All this must studied if 
the teacher would stand before his class and awaken an 
interest in studying this part of the earth. Enough has 
been said to show that this book will be of real service to 
the practical teacher. It is a small volume and very handy 
to use ; it says a great deal in its one hundred pages. 


Ter TEACHER’s MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY. I. Hints to 


Teachers. IT. M 
Jacques W. Redway. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co., 
150 pp. Appendix, pp. 160-174. 12mo. Cloth. 
The author of this very 
opinion that the average teacher needs 
eration; on the con 
voted to improvement of methods and a little more 
yong of the material ta’ 
t part of the book con 








gene Bouton, 





is 
houghtful teachers and students. The book is 
elementary—not a scientific treatise for advanced students 
—but, beginning with obvious relations, its method is 
inductive, each new topic Lente bg of the one that pre- 


that no 
of Mars 
very important period in the histo 
one which ap 


Justice Taney.” The 
Development as Influenced by Decisions of the Supreme 
Court since 1864,’’ b 












guage 

and attractive form. Part Firs 
from ten to twelve years of 
sixty . In this part are 
ment, ition, Command, and Exclamation, with enough 
Punctuation for immediate use. 
cises are made a part of each lesson. Part 
with a treatment of the sentence in its various forms. 
After a few lessons on Letter-Wri relative and inter- 
rogative pronouns, and the various verb fo: 
The principles of anal. 


plement the first year’s work in Latin. The 
a, oes idiomatic, easily understood by young stu- 


dents, 
read as the first 


attractive book is not of the 
he attoven thes tar a bt 


The aig te ty 














work, out-of-door lessons, the use of pictures and models, 
how @ gt y recitation snoead Ye conduseed. Bow 06 
, anda clear exposition of many 

3 =| in matreenetionl phy. 
Part second treats geodesy, orography, y: 
meteorology, history in and political and other 
boundaries. ’ The ‘antenent raphy and unmistakably in- 
. The dix contains articles on ss 

e 


ing’s N, da bibliography of 2s 2 
s Name, anda ography of geogra| gz. 
fs unfortunate that the author was not better informed 
=e? source of amare 9 That the claims 
of Capt. er should be discussed is not to be wondered 
her,” and is the author of five different treatises, should 
ve to use an erratum slip to inform his readers that he 
did not know until 1889 of Chambers’ visit in 1 to this 
region, is a matter of blank amazement. We wo refer 
our readers to an article on ‘‘Glazier’s Source of the Mis- 
sissippi’”’ to be found in THE ScHOOL JOURNAL of August 3, 
1889, page 36,and also to a note on “ Elk Lake’’ in THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL of Augnst 10, 1889, 59, in which the 
will find much valuable information pertinent to t 
matter acd omitted from Mr. Redway’s appendix. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES AS 
SEEN IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN LAW. A 
Course of Lectures Before the Political Science Associa- 
tion of the University of Michigan. By Judge T. M. 
Cooley, of Ann Arbor; Hon. Henry Hitchcock, of St. 
Louis; Hon. George W. Biddle, of Philadelphia; Pro 
fessor Charles A. Kent, of Detroit: Hon. Daniel H. 
Chamberlain, of New York. New York and Londun : 
G. aoe Sons. The Knickerbocker Press. 296 
pp. . 


These lectures on constitutional law were delivered 


under the auspices of the Political Science Association, of 
the University of Michigan, in April and May of the 
ope year. The subject to which these lectures relate 


he constitutional law of the United States, is a branch of 


jurisprudence which is the specially characterizing part 
of our legal s 
and glory of our country.” The first lecture, by Dr. 
ee BO most excellent. After directing attention to 
certain 


constitution, 
Supreme Court in our Federal system, and considers the 


m, and has been declared to be “‘ the pride 


and controlling facts in relation to che 
udge Cooley explains the place of the 
more im 


rtant cases involving questions of constitutional 


law, decided by the court prior to the appointment of 
the public life and services of Chief Justice Marshall as a 
soldier, lawyer, legislator, diplomatist, and statesman 

well as delinea’ 
Phat no who 


The second lecture, by Dr. Hitchcock, portrays 


as 

u career, and there are few, 
question the trath of the statement, 
udicial career in history affords a allel to that 
all. The third lecture, by Dr. Biddle, covers a 
of our country, and 

to the interest of every student of our 
system. The subject of this lecture is, 
“Constitutional Development as Influenced hy Chief- 
‘ourth lecture, ‘‘ Constitutional 


Charles A. Kent, A.M., covers the 
riod included in the judicial careers of Chief-Justices 
hase and Waite. It is a period of great historical inter- 


est and importance. The fifth lecture was delivered by 
Dr. Chamberlain, of the bar of the city of New York, and 
is found to contain an interesting discussion of the rela- 
tions which exist between the states and the United 


tates. The respective limits of the jurisdiction of the 


mparison is instituted between the charac- 
importance to every 


Grammar. For the Use of Schools. By George Hodg- 
don Ricker, A. M. Chicago: The Interstate Publishing 
Co: Boston: 366 Washington Street. 135 pp. 36 cents. 


The author of this little book is a well known teacher of 
successful 


a book which 

e elements of lan- 
the comprehension of the pupil in a simple 
t is designed for pupils 
, and consists of about 
ted, briefly, the State- 


and written exer- 
Second begins 


are treated. 
concisel 


ysis and thesis are 
Practical lessons on eine, capital letters, an 


The make-up is 


Latin Translation Book for - 
eatley, M. A., and H. N. Kineton 


stated. 
yee = frequently given Son as a whole, it isa 
neat an 


, 
ractical common-sense boo! 
attractive. 


ners. By H. R. 
M. A. Revised for American Schools by W. C. Collar. 
Boston : Ginn & Co., Publishers. 139 pp. 45 cents. 

“ Gradatim ”’ is a most tseful book to accompany and sup- 
tin is pure, 


and even amusing. If Cesar is to be 
vantage, ing pract sioes tn. teenetasinn daar 
y ce easy 

oane ek oe divin to two parts: Hints to Be- 
and Table of Stories. Part first contains the 
the book, part second, a series of short, 
For example :—The 


Naughty an fs e Dirty Ditch,—The Young tor, 


r,—Orchard Robbing,—Too Clever by 


dent, and give a real taste for translating Latin. A live 
book of Latin stories is a rare thing. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS, for Yo ©. By Mary L. Margaret 
Burt. lea Fath chad Desens Honavien, Millin & Co. Ward. Preacher. 


75 cents, 
This is intended to f 
as & gt ood seeding ‘or 











November 9, 1889. 





School of Illinois is a practical book for the 
school room. It is the result of twenty years’ work in the 
school-room ; and is broad enough to meet the demands 
of owers class of readers and to answer all questions pro- 
pounded in the many letters to the author asking advice and 
eons in the selection of books for school and home 

: 


CoMPLETE MtsIcAL ANALYsIS. A System Designed to 

Cultivate the Art of Analyzing and Criticising, and to 
Assist in the Performance and Understanding of the 
Works of the Great Composers of Different Epochs. By 
A. J. Goodrich. Cincinnati: John Church & Co. $2.00. 
The author's aim in this volume—over which he has 
spent twenty-five years—is to comprehend within its 
pages severa] important factors that combine to make a 
musical education complete. He unfolds a method of 
carefully graded auricular exercises that teach the art of 
listening to music intelligently, and to classify and dis- 
tinguish different forms and styles of composition. He 
also teaches how to examine music away from any instru- 
ment, as this, he thinks, is necessary toa correct under- 
standing of how tointerpret the composition itself upon 
the piano. There is much in this volume to interest and 
enlighten the teacher or advanced pupil. But among the 
forty-five chapters, one that could be well spared is that 
devoted to analyzing American orchest and choral 
works. The compendium, although a to illustrate 
the chapters systematically, will be of use by itself in sug- 
gesting piano pieces for teachers to select from. 


PERSPECTIVE. A Series of Elementary Lectures. By Ada 
Cone. New York: William T. Comstock, 23 Warren 
Street. 62 pp. $1.00. 
These lessons in Perspective are addressed especially to 
those artists, or persons, desiring to study art, who may 
need a concise and simple manual on the subject. Upon 
examination, it will be seen that elementary perspective 
is put on a level in treatment with text-books on other 
subjects. The first chapter is a model of clearness and 
comprehensiveness’; the explanation of the vanishing 
point is aay interesting, and the use of d mals, of 
uares, and of the geometrical scale have m told 
th great distinctness. The application of the prin- 
ciples to the drawing of flowers is novel, and will be thor- 
oughly appreciated flower painters. There are many 
students whose school studies do not include perspective, 
and to those, this book of Miss Cone’s will of great 
value, as they can take it up for themselves. It is a 
and practical, is quite sufficient to fill the wants of the 
ordinary enquirer, and should fall into line as a hand- 
book to teachers, and a preliminary manual to students. 
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REPORTS. t 


SrxrH ANNUAL BEPORT OF THE BUREAU OF STATISTICS OF 
LABOR OF THE STATE OF NEw YORK, 1888. Charles F. Peck, k 
commissioner. Albany: The Troy Press Company, printers. 


These state reports will go a long way as helps to the settlement tl 
of labor questions by showing where evils exist. An immense 

amount of labor and pains must have been expended in compiling v 
this volume, for it contams 1083 pages of closely printed matter. 

The wages, hours, nnd in some cases the rates paid in leading cities, 

of all the industries of the state, have been tabulated and care- 

fully indexed. The introduction gives the views of Commissioner 

Peck in regard to points relating to the labor question. The book 

closes with a compendium of causes given by employers and labor 

organizations for the rise or fall of wages. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. publish * France and Her Republic : 
A Record of Things Seen and Heard in the Centen Year, 
1889,” by W. H. Hurlbert. 


J, B. Lippincott Co. announce “ Foods for the Fat: A Treatise 
a ct mama and a Dietary for its Cure,” by Nathaniel Edward 
ies. 


<b> =e i 


ScripneR & WILFORD’s publication, “Memorable London 
Houses,” describes the noteworthy dwellings of the world’s 
metropolis. 


The SCRIBNERS are to issue in book form Prof. Alexander 
Johnston’s article on * The United States: Its History and Consti- 
tution,” which first appeared in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 


D.C. Heats & Co. have arranged to publish at once “ Hoff- 
mann’s Tales from History.” . 


CassELt & Co. are about tw publish “The Journal of Marie 
Bashkirtseff,” a young Russian artist who died in Paris in 1884, 


Warts & ALLEN are issuing a series of volumes aeee Go 
folk-iore of different nations. Four volumes have already n 
—~ treating of Germany, Jreland, Scotland, and the 


SrgP SRMOMrerehyw 


ROBERTS BROTHERS publish some excellent children’s books, - 
among which are “ Flipwing the Spy,” by Lily F. Wesselhoeft, in 
which Flipwing does some clever service in trapping Mr. Fox; 
and “ Canoe Trip,” by Mary P. W. Smith. 


Lee & SHRPARD publish “One Merrie Christmas Time,” a 
charming combination of delicate designs and appropriate verse. 


AS nate ge & Co. gn bd Ppbietin y= a ouireticn 
rs) n passages in poe’ uve n ired 
twin sister, music, under the title ** Musival ‘Moments.” z 


HoveutTon, Mirrium & Co. will soon pubhsh for Dr. W. E. 
Griffis * The Lily Among Thorns,” a book devoted to the inter- 
pretation of Solomon's ig. ‘ 


cee tvr'«a TS 


*»| CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Cataiogue of the Union School, Earlville, N. Y., 1889-90, 8. C. 
Kimm, principal. 

Bulletin of the og Py Experiment Station, Cornell Uni- 
versity, for September, 1889: A Study of Windbreaks and their 
Relations to Fruit-growing. 


The Disposal of the a ee 
cou’ pee eee. 4 
street. Brooklyn, N. . 

Catalogue of the State Normal School, Indiana, Pa., 1888-9. 


Z. X. Snyder, A.M., Ph.D., principal. 


Classified Catalogue of Electrical Books. Published and for 
ie by the W. J. Johnston Co., Limited, Times Building, New 


om 


read before the Kings 
ke, M.D., 247 Madison 


MAGAZINES. 


The November Book Buyer has a portrait and sketch of Paul B. 
Du Chaillu, the famous 5 same number also has @ 
portrait and sketch of B. Edwards. 

Mr. Stoddard contributes to the November Lippincott’s a sketch 
eo t foatuse of the Atlantic Monthly xt year will be 

ne 
a story by 3 Deijand, author of the notable “ John 


In the November North American Review Cardinal Gibbons, 
tion, “Is Divoroe Wrong? Vest writes ne orhe | Hopes 
Party,” and Senator Hoar of “ Are the Hepul: 


phaS3 0 oe e> £81 





teacher of literature in the Cook County. 


memati tee 


Democratic 
licans in to Stay?” 4 Sp sae da 
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~ SOME RECENT ADOPTIONS 


OF THE NEW 


NATIONAL MUSIC COURSE. 


NOVEMBER 1, 1889. 





It should be borne in.mind that probably the National Course was before in 
more extensive use than all other systems together. 





MAINE: Auburn, Belfast, Orono, Foxcroft, North Anson. VERMONT: St. 
Johnsbury. MASSACHUSETTS: Lawrence, Somerville, Pittsfield, Northampton, 
North Adams, Clinton, Beverly, Westfield, Plymouth, Wakefield, Amherst, Holliston, 
Cohasset. CONNECTICUT: Middletown, Danbury, Winsted. NEW YORK: 
Olean, Oneonta, Penn Yan, Warsaw, Chatham, Philmont. NEW JERSEY: 
Camden, New Brunswick, Bloomfield, Somerville, Raritan, Egg Harbor City, 
Franklin, Metuchen, Franklin Furnace. PENNSYLVANIA: Titusville, Hunting- 
don, Oxford, Conshohocken. DELAWARE: Wilmington. MARYLAND: Cumber- 
land. WEST VIRGINIA: Wheeling, Huntington. GEORGIA: Atlanta, Macon, 
Columbus. LOUISIANA: New Orleans and the State. TEXAS: Galveston, East 
Dallas, Paris, Huntsville. KENTUCKY ; Louisville, (Re-adopted after an offer of 
even exchange from the publishers of another Course), Covington. TENNESSEE: 
Clarksville. OHIO: Dayton, Zanesville, Findlay, Lima, Steubenville, Delaware, 
Fremont, Massillon, Piqua, Wooster, Van Wert, Greenville, Troy, Elyria, Wellsville, 
Athens, Port Clinton, New Carlisle. INDIANA : Hammond, Bloomington, Winchester. 
ILLINOIS : Upper Alton, Gilman. IOWA : Burlington, Marshalltown, Mt. Pleasant, 
Marengo, Manson, North English. MICHIGAN : Manistee, Battle Creek, Negaunee, 
Ironwood, Wyandotte, Hillsdale, Tecumseh, Northville. WISCONSIN: Manitowoc, 
Kenosha, Waukesha. MINNESOTA: Albert Lea, Cannon Falls. MISSOURI: 
Sedalia, Bethany. ARKANSAS: Paris. DAKOTA: Rapid City, Madison. 
NEBRASKA: Hastings, Beatrice. KANSAS: Anthony, Burlington. COLORADO: 
Sterling, Durango. CALIFORNIA: San Pedro. WASHINGTON : Dayton. 


Normal Schogls, Seminaries, Parochial Schools, and Private Schools of all kinds 
might be added to this list. In a very small part of the list the adoption consisted in 
taking the New Course in place of the Old. 

The NATIONAL CouRSE is believed to be the best because founded on the deepest 
knowledge of child nature, following the‘soundest educational principles, embodying 
the finest and most durable music and literature, and approved in use under the most 
varied conditions. 


CINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICAGO. 











TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
MANY GOOD POSITIONS ARE BEING FILLED %\o.inarr: 


ASSOCIATION even at this late date. Here are the positions we filled Oct. 2nd, and “it was not a 
very good day for positions either.” 





TOWN. POSITION. TEACHER PLACED. FROM 
N. Wi — Ind., Proms " s ry Fagsee, Portland, Ind. 
Bloomfield, To ic ’ . A. Tubbs, ' 
Mapleton, ben” . 8. Asst., Vv. Alexander, Porte, Ind. 
illino Superintendency, ($1,200), a not to publish.) 
Marshall, Tex.. Latin Prof., ($1,000), . Ely, Groton, Dak. 
Louisville, Ky. Elocution, A.L Jacksonville, Ill 
Canon City. Colo., Primary, Ada Hornellsville, N. 
Longview, Tex., Primary, Anna F, Griggs, Gpeingnett, Ro. 
Hyde Park, Llls., Greek and Latin, R. 8. Smith, arinette, Wis. 


Many vacancies are now coming in for the term beginning January ist. It costs you nothing 
for our croulass and te learn whet our work actually is. You will find among the names of teachers 
we have placed many of your fellow teachers and chers of your personal acquaintance. Send 
for these private hsts and post yourself on the work we are doing. Jf you are a successful teacher, 
and can dew this, we can certainly help you. 

Address, TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70-72 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
Teachers’ ncy 


Introduces te coleges. phos, families, su- 
perior Professo: ncipals, ——_ Tutors, 


and Governesses for every Su Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
tion; recossmends good schools to parents. Call = etc., to Co 8c! Families and 
on or address Churches. Also Bookkeepers, mographers, 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firms. 
American and Foreign Teachers’ A) Address Miss ©, L. WEHKNSER, 


gency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Brockway's Teachers Agency 


——- superior teachers ‘tor schools, 
colleges and families. 
Mrs. L. FREEMAN BROCC WAY, 
28 West 28d St., N. Y. 


329 Fifth Ave . N. Y. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8, 


Established, 1855. 
3 East 147o Srezzt, N. Y. 


FEE 








For Registration. Best 
facilities, efficient ser- 


NO 











Recommends schools to parents. fees, but in aie ounpeben Teachers with 
Positions. pcg == Bam g 
TEACHERS’ ACENC R. EB. AVERY. 2 West lith St., New York. 
OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Professors,and | For larger salaries, or change ef location 
usicians, Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 

fos, Fee od Gases is [Stee Chioue” "Tl, "Gre rover, 

oO hemp tis recommended to | Manager. 

Bomoon Fomarecne oon American Teachers 


of school property. - a 
ee Tey noe, eee 








SEND TWENTY FIVE CENTS for the best 
BRIDGE T AGENCY | ork ever published on * Opening: Rxereacy tn 
"givens sums beithoar scope PaBlabed bye 


je ee Bui, uni. 
Dew fr encceash tonsbass ston: 





One Hunprep Dotiars 


GIVEN AWAY! 
OPPORTUNITIES TO SECURE CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


$60.0 $25.0 $45.00 $40, 


THE WATERBURY WATCH CO. 


OFFER 


Four Prizes for the Best Essay 


UPON THE SUBJECT: 


“What the Waterbury Watch has Done for the World.” 


The following are conditions for competition : 

Frrst—The essay must not contain more than one thousand words, 

SeconD—The writer must be between the ages of twelve and twenty. 
five years. 

TuHirD—Each essay must be forwarded with some recognized retail 
watch dealer’s certification that the writer is within the specified age. 

FourtH—The article must be written on one side of the paper only. 

FirtH—For convenience of the type.setter it is preferable to use slips 
of paper about five inches wide and not over eight inches long— 
each sheet being numbered consecutively. 

S1xtH—We cannot return rejected MSS,, but should we use any beside 
the four prize winners’ we will pay therefor an equal amount to the 
lowest prize—$10.00. 

SeventH—The Judges will be L. J. Mulford, Editor of Zhe /ewelers’ 
Circular ; John W. Senior, Editor of The Jewelers’ Review ; and Geo. 
A. Reed, Editor of THE WATERBURY. 

E1cGHTtTH—AIl competing Essays must be mailed on or before December 
14th, 1889. 

NintH—Each Essay should be signed with a nom.de-plume and accom. 
panying it a sealed envelope with the nom-de-plume upon its face. This, 
of course, should be put within the cover of the manuscript. Inside 
the inclosed envelope should be a slip of paper with the nom-de- 
plume written upon it and below that the writer’s full address. This 
envelope will not be opened until after the judges have made their 
award, Follow these directions explicitly. 

Tenta—All communications must be addressed to the “Epitor or THE 
WaTERBURY,”” 92 & 94 Liberty Street, New York. 


The Waremury Watch Co.,—In addition to their world-famous “Long-Wind, Series E,!" which they 
continue to mamufachure as heretofore, have brought out a new Short-Wind and Siem-Set watch, called 
“* Series J," for gentlemen, and also a Short-W ind for ladies, known as‘ The Ladies’ Waterbnry, Series L.”’ 
All of these three Series are for sale only 7 retail watcn-dealers. Our young friends shouid remember the 
new Short-W ind Waterbury’s—just the thing for Christmas. 


THE WATERBURY WATCH CO, 92 & 94 Liberty Street, New York. 

















ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 


FIRE &BURGL aR 





SAFES 


Y ytED 
HAVE MERTEN EeROVEMENTs 


ND IN 
ROT FOUN” OTHER MAKES 


THAT WILL WELL REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION 
BY. THOSE Pine TO SECURE 


THE: BEST SAFE 
MARVIN SAFE CO. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
LONDON. ENCLAND. 


EACHERS?’ 800Ks. 








EACHERS’ RICES 
descripuve cats: Joe, , Also, catalogue 


logue free if you . for School Libra- 
mention on ‘ ries: heavy dis- 
ts: on he ng counts, Buy of us. 
&. L. KELLOGG & OO., Educational Pubs., 
2% Clinton Place. N,V. 185 Wabash Avw., Chicago. 





Y $40 EXPENSES IN = 
atone each aa. pinety 

me veling b 
and. llestions. 


making co! ons. 
dress with stamp, HAFER & 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK 

Among the most interesting and instruc- 
tive books of the year, for the gene- 
ral reader and especially fcr teachers, 
may be counted The Three Germanys, 
with glimpses into their history, by Hon. 
Theodore S. Fay, of Berlin; History of 
the city of New York, by Mrs. Martha J. 
Lamb; Lights of two Centuries, fifty 
sketches of noted men, by E. E. Hale, 
articularly valuable for young people’s 
fibraries and supplementary readings; 
Barnes’ Popular History of the United 
States, with a new chapter on President 
Harrison. The above books are of per- 
manent value, and also suitable for the 
holidays ; and are published by Messrs. A. 


8. Barnes & Co., 111 William s.reet, New 
York. 


The thousands of teachers who have 
long used the *‘ Riverside Literature Series” 
and have found it an indispensable ad- 
junct in school work, will be gratified by 
the announcement of a new volume— 
No. 48 in the Series—entitled ‘‘ Ulysses 
Among the Pheacians,” being extracted 
from the Translation of Homer’s Odyssey, 
by William Cullen Bryant, and published, 
ike the rest of this valuable series, by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of 
4 Park St., Boston. The Odyssey has 
been called the Robinson Crusoe of an- 
tiquity, and every one who wishes a -peep 
into ancient Greece should read this m 
and its companion classic the Iliad. It 
seems remarkably fitting that the trans- 
lation of one of the foremost of Americar 
poets should in this form be bronght in- 
timately to the acquaintance of American 
school people. . 





As an instance of the quick recognition 
of merit, some recent adoptions of the 
National Music Course may be cited. 
Published by Messrs. Ginn & Co., of Bos- 
ton, New York, and Chicago. This 


‘the finest and most durable music and 








course has now been adopted in Belfast, 








Maine; St. Johnsbury, Vermont; Law- 
rence, Northampton, North Adams, Clin- 
ton, Beverly, Amherst, Massachusetts ; 
Middletown, Danbury, Winsted, Connec- 
ticut; Oneonta, Penn Yan, New York; 
Camden, New Brunswick, New Jersey : 


Titusville, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania; 
Wilmi n, Delaware ; Atlanta, rgia ; 
New rleans, Louisiana; Galveston, 
Texas; Louisville, Kentucky; Dayton, 


Ohio, and other principal cities and towns 
throughout the Union. Normal schools, 
seminaries, hial schools, and private 
schools of all kinds might be added to this 
list. The National Course is believed to 
be one of the best because founded on a 
deep knowledge of child nature, following 
sound educational principles, embodying 


literature, and approved in use under the 
most varied conditions. 


The attention of our readers is called to 
the advertisement of the Waterbury 
Watch Company, which appears in this 
week’s issue of the JOURNAL, and which 
also sppeness in the November number of 
the TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE; in which an 
offer is made of prizes for the best essays 
upon ‘‘ What the Waterbury Watch has 
done for the World.” These prizes are 
four in number: $50, $25, $15, and $10. 
The essays are to be limited to one thou- 
sand words each, and must be adcressed 
to the editor of The Waterbury, 92 Liberty 
street, New York. a were, ee oes 
issued by The Waterbury Watch VCom- 
pany. he time limit for sending in the 
competing papers has been extended to 
December 14. 


If you need chemical or laboratory ap- 
paratus, either for experimental or profes- 
sional pur, , remember that Messrs. 
Eimer & Amend of 205 Third Avenue, 
New York, are importers and manufac- 
turers of chemical apparatus, and chemi- 
cally pure chimicals. Chemists, colleges, 
schools. and laboratories are supplied 
with the best guode, at the lowest 

rices. Bunsen’s burners and combustion 


Catarrh Cured t 


Catarrh is a very prevalent disease, with dis. 
tressing and offensive symptoms. Hood’s Sar. 
saparilla gives ready relief and speedy cure, as it 
purifies the blood and tones up the whole system. 

“I suffered with catarrh l5 years. I took Hood's 
Sarsaparilla and now I am not troubled any 
with catarrh, and my general health is much 
better.” I. W. LILi1s, Chicago, lll. 


“TI suffered with catarrh six or eight years; 
tried many wonderful cures, inhalers, Ae, Spend 


ing pear one hundred dollars without benefit. 
I tried 
proved. 


Health, beauty, and grace combined is 
a desideratum not to be sneezed at im such 
weather as this ; and these happy condi- 
tions are all realized to a most remarkable 
degree in Madame Foy’s Skirt Supporting 
Corset, one of the most popular in the 
market and for sale by ail leading dealers. 
It is manufactured by Messrs. Foy, Har- 
mon & Chadwick, New Haven, Conn. 


Among the text-books of recognized 
merit may be noticed egg ag and 
| Emery’s Academic Algebra, by Wm. F. 
' Bradbury, Head Master of the Latin 
School,Cambridge, Mass., and Grenville C. 
Emery, Master, and Instructor in Mathe- 
matics in the Public Latin School, Boston. 
It has been adopted for the high schools 
of Gloucester, well, Brockton, Cam- 
bridge, and Boston, and Roxbury (Mass.) 
Latin School, and other important schools. 
{t is published by Messrs. Thompson, 
Brown & Co., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


ood’s Sarsa ila and was im. 
" MA. po ey ie 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 











Daniel F. Beatty the indefatigable organ- Children ‘ 
— of ha woman upg N. J.. _ — to ( 
urope with his wife ; he intends to make ; { 
: tour of “ ~ miles, taking in China, Growing 
apan, etc. eanwhile he 1 have the S 
organ making go on as usual. He is a Too Fast 


become distless, fretful, without ener- 
gy, thin and weak. But you can for- 
tify them and build them up, by the 
use of 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL AND 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Lime and Soda, 
They will take it readily, for it is al- 
most as palatable as milk. And it 
should be remembered that AS A PRE- 
‘ VENTIVE OR CURE OF COUGHS OR COLDS, 
iN BOTH THE O1D AND YOUNG, IT IS 


man of pluck and perseverance. 


No one can be ignorant of the value 
and utility of the study of Modern Lan- 
guages in the existing state of society, and 
of what advantage it is in the acquisition 
of the sciences and their various applica- 
tions. There are a few broad principles 
relating to the study of foreign eociens 
which it is advisable for a student to 
thoroughly understand. Among the best 
books for beginners, in the study of Mod- 
ern Languages, are Hossfeld’s Methods. 
They are conveniently divided into les- 
sons, and there is plenty of reading matter 
besides exercises, contained in the one 
volume. It is published by The New York 
School Book Clearing House, 65 Duane 
street, New York. 


BEECHAM’s Pitts act like magic on a 
weak stomach. 

















urnaces are a specialty in manufacture. 





UNEQUALLED. Avoid substitutions offered. 








NDERWEAR 
FOR REN WOMEN)AND CHILDREN «| 


A new Fabric for Underwear 
superior to Silk or Wool. A pro- 
tection against Colds. 

Sold by leading Merchants. 
Catalogues sent on application. 


WARNER BROS. 859 Broadway, N. Y. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS $ COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 
. y a thorough knowl of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful appioation of the fine 








properties of well-selected Mr. Epps has 
rovided our breakfast tables with a delibately 
voured beverame which may save us 
heavy doctors’ bil Tt is by the judicious use of 
cwedualiy allt Gp pth Oareng onouahn G Haan 
y built up un en 

every tendency to disease. Thasdvede of subtle 
maladies are tloating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
rselves well 


end.3 Sith pase thot aad o ened Gaba 
0 w pure a a pro y nou 
ed frame,”"—“ Civil Service Gazette.” 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 


ng 
only in hal uod tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & Co, Hasna opathic Chemists 
ondon, England. 


Ra will confer a favor by men 
tioning THe JOURNAL when 
municating with advertisers. 





Graceful Form, 
HEALTH 


and 


COMFORT 


nN ‘i \y 











MADAME FOY’'S 
Skirt Supporting Corset 


It is one of the most popular in market and fo 
sale by allleading dealers. Price by mail $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven. Conn 








FALL STYLES. 

FINEST ASSORTMENT EVER EXHIBITED. EN- 
TIRELY NEW DESIGNS OF ALL THE LEADING 
MAKES, CONSISTING OF WILTONS, AX- 
MINSTERS, MOQUETTES, VELVETS, BODY AND 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, THREE-PLYS AND 
INGRAINS. 

AT PRICES LOWER THAN EVER, 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


ALL THE NEWEST FABRICS, BOTH FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC, FOR FURNITURE COVERINGS 
AND DRAPERIES. PARTIES PURCHASING THEIR 
COVERINGS FROM US CAN HAVE THEIR FURNI- 
TURE REUPHOLSTERED AT MODERATE CHARGES. 


CHENILLE AND TURCOMAN CURTAINS 
IN ALL THE NEW DESIGNS. 

LACE CURTAINS. ALL THE DIFFERENT 
| MAKES AT LESS THAN IMPORTATION PRICES. 
SUN-FAST HOLLAND WINDOW SHADES 


(A SPBUIALTY.) 
ALSO A LINE OF FINE PARLOR 


FURNITURE. 


OUR OWN DESIGN AND UHOLSTERING, AT 
LOWEST PRICES. 


SHEPPAKD KNAPP & CO., 
Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts, NEW YORK. 











MeShane Bell Foundry 


OAS EE TS.) 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE, 13th to 14th ST., N. Y. 


Our stock for Fall trade is now complete, and represents the productions of most of the leading 
FOREIGN and DOMEsTIC manufacturers. Many NOVELTIES have been introduced which 
would render a visit to our establishment interesting as well as profitable. 

A new feature is our Oriental Department, in which we display a handsome assortment of 
Rugs, Portieres, Curtains, Table Covers, Doilies, Scarfs, and Tidies of rich design and 
exquisite a our popular prices, which means from 25 to 50 per cent. lower than 
exclusive dealers in these goods have been accustomed to charge. 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, SATINS, AND PLUSHES 


AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


uote 

Black Faille Francaise, 99c. No such values are 
Colored Faille Francai-e, 97c. t offered by any other 

Black and Colored Plush, 99c. } housein country 





Weq 





Well selected stock of Black and Colored Dress Goods in the newest and most fashionable 
designs and colorings. 


MILLINERY, 


| Both trimmed and untrimmed, including the latest Parisia ti th 
| no less meritorious productions ot ou Gun workrooms. a 





LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


SANITARY WOOLEN UNDERWEAR 


| For Men, Women, and Children, from the best mills of Germany, England, and A merica. 











OUR UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS 


At 74c, for Men’s, 56c. for Youths’, and 49c. for Boys’, are made of Utica Nonpariel Muslin in 
ie Soates and meaey — Irish Bey ns is Sa. 7 hpi pm: is equal to the finest 

custom made shirts. Nos equal m can ound at any ot h for less than 
| $1.00 for Men’s and other sizes in proportion. a 


BLANKETS AND FLANNELS, LINEN GOODS OF ALL KINDS. 


Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing. A specialty made of Smoking Jackets and House Coats. 











Chenille, Turcoman and all kinds of Lace Curtains, at exceedingly low prices. 





China, Glassware, Pottery, Tin and Woodenware and Housefurnishings of every description. 





Clinical or Fever Thermometers, with Harvard Certificates, 1.11. 
Same quality as above, without certificates, 62c. 





Mail Orders. Promptly and Carefully Executed. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


Y_& OOMPANY, BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
TROY, N, ” R Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Churches, Schools, etc.,alsoChimer , Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL 
and Peals. For more than half a century 
noted for superiority over all others. 
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THE QUESTION BOX. 


BEAUTY | musa wvurcam ne Safest 


no 
Skin & urs What is thunder? The noise which A= most powerful alterative is 
ESTORED?’ | succeeds the rush of electric fluid through Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Young and 

























= by the the air. old are alike benefited by its use. For 

the eruptive dis- 

CuricuRA Why is the thunder peal sometimes eases again to 

di broken and un 1? Because the elec- Si teom eoththh 

MRE @Ss- i c € g 

-_ pace oe at penetra else is so effective 

istance, and the vibrations are ec as this medicine, 

NOTHING JS, KNOWN, ZO, scuuNcE AT |in their course by mountains and valleys i eaten 


ble flavor makes 
it easy to admin- 
ister. 


waife marvellous peapecmes ofc x —— 
AiR pe ee eskin kin, and in curing vortur How far can the peal be heard and the 
Parle, Litem Seer, | Of tne skin, seal and blood, with Lord of | figenses at seen? The sound may sometimes be 








avalid CHAIR CURA, the great Skin Cure, — Concvma eard for twenty or thirty miles ; the light - 

wisi rat: $7.4 ani Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, preparedfrom | of lightning is often seen at a distance of PB nw I. J 

ven Price - het pte y Oe a age RESOLVENT, the new one hundred and fifty or two hundred eo Bima a at 

= ‘Recline ae te and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula, miles. neck and throat 

Librar ‘ Sold ev. ‘where. ce, CURA, 50c.; RE- cohaiel . aoe z from which he 

ng hatte SOLVENT, $1; SOAP, 25c. Prepared by the POTTER Stick to your business,” is very good suffered terribly. 

fancy Core 77 S,VE- | DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Botton. advice, but still there are a great many , Two physicians 

oe CLES, Tmlcy ones ERS Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” & J phy: 

roekens » people in the world who have no regular attended him, but he grew continually 

ALL KINDS OF vlc FOR INVALIDS. | = Mage maples, sodibeels, pchapped and oily and profitable business to stick to; and worse under their care, and everybody 

BABY COACHES prevented b . So. Soar.” a4 there are others who are following a line expected he would die. I had heard of 
TR 







Dull Aches , = " . the remarkable cures effected by Ayer’s 
ol, ales dot weston of business which is manifestly unsuited Sarsaparilla, and decided to have my 


Over {00 different desigus. - 
the only pain-killing plaster. Sho to them. Now, when such is the case, boy try it. Shortly after he began ‘o 


Jur Pa MWe have Brake on 8 Os Car. 











riages, you had better write to B. F. Johnson & take this medicine, the ulcers com- 
sf by placing NESS ™4Noi in p | Co., Richmond, Va., and see if they can- menced healing, and, after using several 
DE. AF sre not give you a pointer. They have helped bottles, he was entirely cured. He is 
Feasiucsimprored a great many men and women along the —~ as Renny one omens - any boy 
7 of his age.””— William F. Dougherty, 

y cf Uasoea, se creatine aes, - Sale sem, tent” and now stand ready to Hameten Ve. 
, Pi PX, we E cor. | ; ‘ ( “In May last, my youngest child, 
vas UR RC G MEG. “co. = + iY Welt s Saha Se ee ee, Why does the fall of the barometer denote fourteen months old, began to hav e sores 
this paper. the approach of rain? Because it shows erg on its head and oe» zis ae 
Piao's Reuledy Yor Catetrh ts the plied various simple remedies withou 





that as the air cannot support the full avail. The sores increased in number 

ape on ag ap RI JOURNAL | weight of the column of mercury, the at-| and discharged copiously. A physician 

we re" a favor if names of mosphere must bethin with watery vapor. was called, but the sores continued to 

teachers who do not take it, and who would multiply until in a few moaths they 

be likely to be interested, are sent them| Why do electric storms frequently occur ry ones nepsend beny. 

“% ast we began the use of Ayer’s Sar- 

that they may send them specimen copies. after dry weather ? Because dry air, be canesiiie...tn tow dane & mnahed 
ing a bad conductor, presents the opposite 


change for the better was manifest. The 
electricities from finding their equilib- sores assumed a more healthy condition 


rium. the discharges were gradually dimin- 
ETTER EWS ADIES IMPORTANT. ished, and finally ceased altogether. 
TT — S emneenemnneeneelll 


When via New York City, save Bag . The child is livelier, its skin is fresher, 
and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


Express : and its appetite better than we have ob- 

Grand mA Hotel, dgpaate’t nop Se served for months.’’—Frank M. Griffin, 
THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER Dept, 

KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. Sieptoumety Furnished Rooms at $1 and 


Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 





Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
Sic. E. 'T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 





Long Point, Texas. 


} E “The formula of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 

A Cuance or a Lire-trime. Ger Premium No. 27. epuerss pee Say. Basopes an'plen. Bovators and presents, for chronic diseases of almost 

Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, every kind, the best remedy known to 
troduce am orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are Picked stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You the medical world.”—D. M. Wilson, 


from the Select Tea Gardens of China and Japan, none but the High- _| can live better for less money at the Grand Union M. D., Wiggs, Arkansas. 

est Grade Leaf being used. All guaranteed absolutely Pure. Handsome Hotel than any otber first-class hotel in the City. 

cedars of once kad upwants, or decbuna wade i fecinres Good | wn 

orders of $10.00 and upwards, or nts le 

Teas 30, 35 & sects. Excellent Family Teas so & Gocts, Very Best 6 y do electric storms purify the air ? ar’ S$ arsa arilla 

to gocts. Special—We will send by mail a Trial Order of | They restore the electrical equilibrium j 
% lbs. oon very Fine Teas on receipt of $2 oo. When erasing, be which is necessary to bealthfulness, imter- 

er, 


particular and state if you want Formosa or Amoy Qolong. 3 =~ pny wae mix the gases of the atmosphere, precipi- PREPARED BY 


1, Ja English Breakfast or Sun-Sun Cho No H n 
pei ‘Send eranse for a Trial Order to the | old ‘Reliab le and enj of Good oi Fen. For | tate the vapors which take poisonous ex- Ms J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
particulars address The Great American Tea Co., 31 «nd 33 Vesey St., New -Y. P.O. Box287. | halations to the earth where they are ab- Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


sorbed, and help to form ozone which is 
one of the most powerful of purifiers. 











The New York Facatenal Bureau 


What is magnetism, and what are mag- MRS MARION WALKER 
Offers to Superintendents, Trustees, Boards of Education and others wishing | "¢tic bodies? Magnetism is the electricity : : 


1 wish to empioy a few ladies on salary, totake 
teachers of any grade, the choice of a large number of qualified teachers sastebaoed of the earth; magnetic bodies are those charge of my business at their homes. Eutirely 
Py . i ; ; sobjectionable h ve fascinati i 
with us. A number of our candidates have already been engaged. As we are under the influence of terrestrial electric- h althful; no talking required ; —— ment p> 
personally acquainted with a very large number of progressive teachers, we can | ity. Ringing Noi sition ; wages 910 ee 
assure prompt satisfaction. inging Noises ‘ 





of the er eisaen wn panete of ye lle, 
In the ears, sometimes a roaring buzzing sound eincinnatl, Se Manion Walkie 
REGISTER AT ONCE. are caused by catarrh, pb A disagree- “ * ith and Chestnut Streets, Louisville, Ky 
ss able and very common disease. Loss of smell or a «2 
We want more first-class teachers in Drawing, Music, Manual T hearing also results food purifier Hood’ 6 Sar 

thorough] — Kindergarten and Primary teachers. ‘Send for our new | S@Parilla, the grea er, FA — 

fe y Hank B successful pounesy for this disease, which it cures EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
registration H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, by purifying the blood. If you suffer from 7 ee . 


cnteseh H Sarsaparilia, the peculiar tioning the ScHOOL JOURNAL when 
25 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. Na = communicating with advertisers. 


SOMETHING NEW.__JUST WHAT YOU NEED. 

















Edwards’ Historical Cards. EDWARDS’ GEOGRAPHICAL CARDS. 


POPULAR, 


PRACTICAL, 
SUCCESTIVE. 


With Topics and Questions on 
All the important events | 
in American History. | or ey aE 


(2OO in box.) Price $1.00. 





These cards have "been prepared by experienced teachers, and have been thorough! 
tested in the recitation rooms of — of the best schools in New land. In the oerien 
there are Two Hundred ee On each card there is a topic, with sub-divisions and 
questions, developing the subject from its beginning in a logical and systematic man. 

ner. On the back of oné hundred and eighty-one cards REFERENCE IS MADE TO FIFTEEN 
LEADING SCHOOL His HISTORIES, » giving g the p age or pages in each on which hog subject is 
in any way treated, thus enabling the te her or pupil to turn instantly to the matter 
b mpeg early five thousand ~ &—4-~) are cited. Space has been left on each card 
fm additional questions and references. THE CARDS MAY BE USED WITH ANY U. The topics commence by the study of thé Earth as a whole and are 


adapted to the four upper classes of Grammar Schools, or may be used 
cards are made of stro stock, and are 8 14x5 14 inches in size. Different colors 
several Epochs. Price $1.00 pan, Postpaid. 





These cards are not intended to accompany a specified text-book in 
geography, but the topics are sufficiently general to work in harmony 

ith the text of any standard book, These cards will lead the pupil 
away from the text- k to tue consideration of the v ital subject; cause 
him to study Geography, rather than “ a ge ography,” and to cultivate 
habits of personal investigation and careful research. 





The cards re: 
are used for the ‘ for general reviews during the senior year 


rds may be obtained in two parts: Part I., Contains topics on 
The Historical Cards may also be obtained in two a ay ARTI. includes Prehistorio a apt: Bay Be Motions, Seasons, Zones, Climates, Latitude, t? ongitude, Waters, 





3—Period of Discoveries and explorations ;—Period of 8 Settlements and Colonies ;— tish A meri In handsome box. Price, 50 ce 
man} age L Constitution War: in Box, | 1 og t ye the States yneve Wi semen Foplcs on a hesico Cenéral America Geoertn — ‘Bout America, a 
. onal Pe —Development 0: e ar;— , Co e phy cs 50 cents 
Reconstruction, and recent events ;—Civil Goverkanent. In Box, Price 50 oo — Rane “cage pe ae of thes wales. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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The Authorized Physiology Series. 
THREE BOOKS-CAREFULLY GRADED. TWO NOMBERS NOW READY. 


I. HEALTH FOR LITT e 

(In preparation, November, | es xs 
il. LESSONS IN H N 

A special ne tN of 1S Ww ren Five.” By James JOHONNOT and EUGENE 
Bouton. For Intermediate Grades. (Now ready.) Introduction price, 45 cents. 


il. TH UTLINE F 
: THE ee S OF ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOCY AND 


By Roger 8, Tracy. A special edition of the ‘‘ Essentials of Anatomy, 
P reno and Hygiene. ” For Advanced Grades. (Just issued.) Introduction 
price, $ 
These books have been prepared to fully comply with the requi ts of legislation making 
the effects of alcohol and pot narcotics upon oS he human sy ystem, —— Study in ochecie, 
The series has been brought out under the perso: of Mrs. Many i. Hunt, National 
oe Lele | mally Superintendent Department of Meion ic Instruction of the Woman’s Christian 
mperance 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
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TABLETS, BLANKS AND COPY-BOOKS. 


We have now the best assortment of copy books in the market, and we invite 
teachers and scnool officers to send for description and specimen pages, which wil] 


be furnished on application, viz : 

Paveom Pater & Scribner’s Nation- 

Barnes" *National System of Penman- 

Bartholomew’s Industrial Drawing 
Books. 

Bradfield’s Drawing Blanks. 


Barnes’ industrial aarawin Series. 
Barnes’ Tracing x 





Bond’s Staff-Ruled Writing Blanks. 
Address the publishers, 


Dinsmore’s Model Script and Spelling 
Bianks. 
MpVicar’s New Series of Spelling 
lanks. 
Language Tablets. For Exercises iy 
Grammar. 
Number Tablets. For Exercises in Aritb- 
metic. 


Standard Composition Books. 


A. §. BARNES & CO., 144 & 113 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 





ECLECTIC SERIES.—Announcements. 


NOW READY: 
Long’s New Language Exercises, Part I. 66 pages; cloth ; Illustrated. 
20 cts. (Parts II and III, new edition, in preparation.) 


McGuffey’s Revised High School and Literary Reader. 12mo., 479 
pages, half leather. 85 cents. 











Hoibrook’s New Complete Grammar. By Dr. ALFRED HOLBROOK, 


National Normal School. 65 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO.,.Publishers, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts&Co,, | PHILADELPHIA 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Meutal and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 


Moutgomery's Nor. Union 8} stem of Indust, | ; 


Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 





NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 


Wells’ Mathematics, | Southworth’s Introduction to English Litera- 
New Inductive Arithmetios (Greenleaf’s), | ture. 
Brands’ Physiologies Students’ Series of English Classics. 


Gilbert’s School Studies in Words. ‘ esti. 
Elements of Composition and Grammar. tape yest A new Manual of Civil Govern 


La. A G by South- | 
mteiincisan revere alata | Smith’s Compend of U. 8. History. 
Boyd’s Art Galleries. | Steele’s Outlines of Bible Study. 
Morgan’s English and American Literature, | Daniell’s Exercises in Latin Composition. 


Our Catalogue for 1889 is now ready. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


BRADBURY AND EMERY’S 


ACADEMIC ALGEBRA 


By WM. F. BRADBURY, Head Master of the Latin School, Cambridge, Mass., 
AND 
GRENVILLE C. EMERY, Master and Instructor in Mathematics in the Public 
Latin School, Boston. 
PRICE, $1.08, 


Copy sent for examination on receipt of Fifty Cents. Favorable terms for first introduction. 
PUBLISHED JULY, 18é&9. 


ADOPTED FOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF 
Crry OF GLOUCESTER, Mass. - - - July 18| Crry or CAMBRIDGE, MASS. - - 





























Sept. 19 
Town oF LANCASTER, ae 19| Crry oF Boston, ~ 24 
Crry oF LOWELL, a Aug. 4 PHILLIPS ACADEMY, ANDOVER, Mass. Aug. a 
TOWN OF ANDOVER, “ = - = Sept. And other Important Schools. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 23 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON. 
etc., of exceptional interest. Unequalled for beauty 
of illustrations and typography, excellence of binding PUBLISH ING 
NEW and lowness of pnce. First Reader, 15 cents, (intro- c 0 
Fourth, 50 cents; Fifth, just issued, 72 cents. We nds 
also publish Maury’s Geographies, etc., etc. 
4 FA D ER S «| Correspondence invited. NEW YORK. 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 
“ We 40 amiss to spend seven or eight years merely much miserable Latin 
Sonthully intone ye in o} '—MILTON 
. ‘uvenal delightfully In one your. MILzOR nd 
8 “Anabams each to Aah mig 
‘ark'’s Practical and Fyopreestve Las Latin, in Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
nag Standard Speakers, Frost’s p— 
Manesca’s French Series, etc. 
GP" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
SUPPLIES gy Bast Meru Srazer, 
New Yo 
REsAvEss will confer a favor by mentioning the SCHOOL JouRNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 





Five Valuable New Books 


To be Published in July. 


HOBBS’ ACADEMIC AND HIGH 
SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, containing more 
than a thousand questions recently used in t! 
examinations for admission into the leading 
colleges of the country. $1.00.. 

COMMON SENSE ARITHMETIC, 
Part II., for Grammar Grades. Price, 4 cts. 


THE GRAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS, 
Nos. 5and 6. Price, $2.00 per dozen; single 
copy, 20 cts. each. 

GREENE’S LANGUAGE HALF 
BLANK. No. 2, 20 cts. each. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 
3 E, 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


RICHARDSON’S 
NEW METHOD 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


From ~ very day of je publication, it has been 


a decided quceet, steadily from year to 
yom . ving yo Aber? no rest with i ith ‘its its fre- 
quen ons. Its total sales to the a F time 


poner a nearly 
450,000 COPIES! 

Rearteiion and Ke be ay hd are in it admirably com- 
bined. The boo! many times revised, 
and is the most perfect of instruction books. I 
has also had additions. Price, with American 
fingering, $3; with foreign fingering, $3. 


New England Conservatory Method for 

n Th podia eek Aen foreign 
ree ith Americar and fi - 
Ing. — $1.50, complete, $3. wand — 
e book secured at once the pewentul aid 





ee 





pa nd approval of the professors and pupils of - 
= ot agg Ay vor bang ba it was "oor iled. 
and in which it has peas ben . Word 


widely known and used 


The best Companion for an Instruction Book is 
MASONS PIANOFORTE TECH 


HNICS, con- 
taining every exercise needed for the full develo: 
ment of technical oz on the pianoforte. By 
Dr. Wm. Mason, with explanations by W. 8. rf 


Mathews. Price, $1.50. 
Any book mailed for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO. 867 Roadway. New York. 
NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ret) ana. UTION LIT- 
ERATURE, LANG Eyes 
pA pe ay mene 7. TUN io bom wd 

and zoom incl 


eae re Electri 
For Illustrated ic Light, $0 ane, mdrieaiios. 
.. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTON. 
Cut Rates to the West. 
Cheap tickets to all points in K. Colorad: 
ian’ Territory (0 foxns aod other 
qarees and Terviorentn the est will be sold by 
The Santa Fe Route from ae? and other 
ts along the line, on August and 20, Sep- 








Fer pasties ook pees Tee t Agent or write 
your e 0 
to John J. Passongee 


€ 
Agent. Santa Route, Chicago. Til. 


CHEMISTRY. 


O’Brinz’s LABORATORY GUIDE. 8vo. a. $2. 
MIXTER’S ELEMENTARY TExtT-800K 2. 
PINNER’S Feeene CHEMISTRY. iene 1, 

MILLER’S ‘AL PHYSICS. 8vo0., cloth. 3.0) 
oe ‘8 Cumanna. REACTIONS. }2mo., cloth. 


Sze 


Koupy’s [NorGANIC CHEMISTRY. 12mo. 2.5) 

Aparepows LABORATORY CALCULATIONS. 12mo, 
0! 

Hants VoLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. 12mo, cloth. 2.50 

RICKETT ‘8 SKELETON NOTES. 12mo. 

cloth. “Part L 


L 
RICKETT AND RUSSELL'S SKELETON NOTEs. 12mo. 
cloth. Part {[I. $1.50. 

FRESENIUS’ QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 8vo. 4.0 
ORAFT's QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 12mo0. 1.0 


FRESENIUS’ QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 8vo0. 6.0 
THORPE’S QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 18mo. 1.5) 
BOLTON'S QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 8vo._ 1.50 





ANTITATIVE ANALYSIS BY ELEc- 
TROLYsIS. 8vo , cloth. J 
AUSTEN'S CHEMICAL LECTURE NOTES. mo. 1.0 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 





rel THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0. 


PUBLISHERS ABD DEALERS IN 
Pree Books, Dra Models, 
and Artists’ M 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 
cation.  ALs0 MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 
TO WHIOH SPECIAL ATTENTION 18 CALLED. 
These noe have been a ed 
weeding of Form and Deuwin inf anary ahd Sra 
hn 9 They Sas — pans end Teblem. 
Sark ae ee prices. They have 


gl cities of the country, and 
are te 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mass 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
intend to teach in ihe Public Schools of the State. 

2 Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
lite to teach in the Schools of the Sta 

The Fail Term begins the first elles of Sep- 





APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter 
one of these schools should ap pply to his School 
Commussioner or City Superiutendent who will 
forward a recommendation for appointment to 
the — > yy and it be sent by 
—~he. the school to which the appointment is 
made. 


ADMISSION.—A person. must be at least 16 
years of age, of iy Sl moral charaeter, and pass 
an examina at the eo entered in Arith- 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 

can be completed in a term of 20 weeks, also 
i. Reading, Writing and Spelling. 
uu 


A D from a e, High School, 
Acocany, or Academic ent of a Union 
Schoo State Certificate, or a Ist or 2nd grade 
Co mer’s Certificate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, Mg be in lieu of 
Entrance Examinatio 


EXPENSES. mead are no expenses for tuition 
or Ln ag A of text books, and fare one way is 
——— each studentspending an entire term 

weeks 


For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


E. P. Warersoury, LL.. 
..CuHas. D. MCLEAN. Li.8 








] JAMES M. Cassery, PH.D: 
( AMEs H. H 
Evesousa Si died eonbis a SP Pu.D 
eT ERT SS mu. J. 
New Paltz............ FRANK 8. CAPEN, Px.D. 
Oneonta........ ..... Jane _ . D. 
E. A. SHELDON, 


a om B. Growsts, Pu] Pi. D. 








Crry OF BROCKTON, “ - - ROXBURY (MAss.) LATIN SCHOOL, 
HOLMES’ Superior quality and attractiveness of reading U NIVERSITY|« 
lessons. Phonic drills, script‘and language exercises, 
duction price); Second, 25 cents; Third, 40 cents; 
66 & 68 Duane St. 
No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, PUBLISHERS OF 
and Greek as wie & ba ky learned Me ee seid and deli 
and to all ag od systems. 
Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
i | D tl 
ational Uustiess Crayon. 


A DUSTLESS CRAYON 


WITHOUT GREA SE. 


ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. TRY IT. WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


wl ASW oer thevant# 2a 9a.} National Crayon Co., Philadelphia. 
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